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THE FIRST CALLER. 


ENTERS New-Year. “1 wish you a Happy Centennial, Miss Columbia; and many of them.” 








CAPRICE. 
You said, last spring, that ere the days 
Grew warm, and summer twilights long, 


And roses set the world ablaze, 
And every bird had learned its song— 


Ere fields with scented ferns were sweet, 
And lily petals all uncurled— 

That you would teach my heart to beat 
For you alone of all the word. 


But since the rose has bloomed and blushed, 
And silence follows the birds’ tune, 

You give the heart back, torn and crushed, 
That learned to love too soon, 
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Sarurpay, JANUARY 15, 1876. 


NEW SERIAL STORY BY BLACKMORE. 


UG Zn MARPER’S WEEKLY for January 15 


| son is invertebrate. 





will be commenced the publication of a new Serial | 


Story, under the title of 
“CRIPPS, THE CARRIER,” 
By R. D, BLACKMORE, 


Author of “ The Maid of Sker,” “ Lorna Doone,” 
* Alice Lorraine,” etc. 


NEW SERIAL STORY BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


CH We shall soon commence the publication 
én the BAZAR of a new and deeply interesting 
Serial Story by the favorite novelist, 


F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “ Poor Humanity,” “ Second-Cousin 
Sarah,” ete, etc. 

This story promises to be one of MR. ROBIN- 
SON’S best productions, We commend it to the 
attention of our readers. 


(eH Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of WARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Fanuary 8 contains a superb double- 
page engraving of 

A CHRISTMAS MERRY-MAKING 


in the time of PEPYS, an illustration of Christmas 
Pantomimes, and a variety of interesting reading 
matter. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Warver’s 
WEEKLY for January 15. 





CHP Cut Paper Patterns of a new and useful 
set of Girl’s Lingerie, comprising Gabrielle Wrap- 
per, Under- Waist, Sacque Night-Gown, Sacque 
Chemise, and Closed Drawers, will be published 
with our next Number, For List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 47. 
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THE COLD SEASON. 


\ JE are apt to look forward to winter 

with misgivings and dread, and to 
eall it hard and cheerless and unkind as 
man’s ingratitude, in a great measure for- 
getful of its benetits. However, like all 
dreaded things, we tind that it is more un- 
comfortable in anticipation, and when it is 
upon us we accept and make the best of 
what we are surprised to tind not so bad a 
matter, after all. The first cold snap takes 
us rather unawares, to be sure, and enables 
us to enjoy a social grumble over this intol- 
erable climate, where extremes meet. We 
were not expecting the zero weather, and 
most of us are put a little out of temper by 
surprises, sometimes though they may be 
of a pleasant nature; and this one decided- 
ly does not belong to that class, for of 
course it has tampered with the water 
pipes, injuring the new ceiling and the 
costly wall-papers, and by no means im- 
proving the carpets; but after that we are 
put on our guard, and if the water pipes of- 
fend again, it is as much our fault as the 
weather's. Still, we may say that the pos- 
sibility keeps us disagreeably alert and 
anxious, for if the water pipes are protect- 
ed, those of the furnace may take their turn 





to disturb the equilibrium of the household, 
and the lover of winter can not refuse to ac- 
knowledge that summer has the advantage 
of being a self-heating season, when the 
toils and tribulations of a furnace are un- 
known. 

Yet we can easily forgive the winter 
these discomforts, when we remember how 
many holidays it affords us; how Christ- 


mas, With its bells that seem to echo 
throughout the season, with its holly 


wreaths, its fragrant evergreens, its inter- 
change of gifts and greetings, its Yule-log 
that would fain warm all Christendom, 
hangs a halo about the bitter months; 
how New-Year’s Day, with its festivities, its 
watch-meetings, its good wishes, renders us 


unmindful of frost and sleet and snow-drifts | 
and sullen skies, till presently we have be- | 


come so used to the whole thing, so used to 
draughts and chills, to neuralgia and chil- 
blains, that we no longer complain, nor feel 
any great accession of happiness when we are 
told that the backbone of winter is broken 
though to the best of our belief the sea- 
But, 
“Are all the Aonian springs 
Dried up?” 


we may ask. 


“Lies Thespia waste? 
Doth Clarius’ harp want strings, 


That not a nymph now sin 





Is there nothing left to enjoy in winter but 
its holidays and influenzas? What can 
equal the beauty of these soft snow-storms, 
when every tlake seems falling to slow mu- 
sic, when the landscape is changing every 
instant under its magic finger, 


**When jocund fields would masquerade,” 


when dilapidated hovels are transformed 
into “marble halls,” when weather - worn 
fences exhibit delicate: sculpturings, and 
even the old well-sweep is wreathed and 
decorated as if for a May-day festival ? 
And is it not a subject for infinite thought? 
And who that is possessed of and quickened 
by such a theme can be dull or unamused ? 
Who of us has entered into the treasures 
of the snow, or divined half its mystery? 
And what a miracle of lustre is the sun- 
shiny day? for though we usually think and 
speak of winter as if it were all made up of 
storms and clouds, yet do not the pleasant 
days far outnumber the others? And what 
depth and delicacy of coloring they offer! 
how every ray of light seems splintered into 
gold-dust on each tiny spicula of snow and 
frost! and what is lovelier than the blue 
shadows among the drifts ?—than the na- 
ked trees, panoplied in ice and glittering 
in the sun like the hosts of the Assyrian? 
How like mother-of-pearl the frozen river 
shines! what melody the wind pipes through 
barren boughs, till every tree in the forest 
is an Molian harp—and yet no nymph 
sings, forsooth! The arch of the sky seems 


loftier at this time, and the stars appear to | 


borrow a frosty sparkle from the atmos- 
phere. There is surely an inexpressible 
charm in the radiance of one of those days, 
when “mighty Peboan” is in good humor, 
when the outlines of the trees are penciled 
against the heavens in feathery and fantas- 
tic detail, and a repose like a silent prayer 
broods over the windless fields and wastes 
of efflorescent snow and ice: tranquil, be- 
neficent days, full of poetic suggestion. 
And is not the fireside an institution of 
winter? Does the generous back-log blaze 
in the service of any other season? Does 
not friendship seem closer and love sweet- 
er, do not home and protection seem greater 
blessings, when the elements threaten and 
the nameless terror of the cold besets us, 
than at any other period? What long 
evenings winter offers for social intercourse 
and culture, what brief afternoons for slid- 
ing over hill and hollow to the music of 
sleigh-bells, for tripping on the fantastic 
skate! And then, if the season were abol- 
ished, what should we do with our seal- 
skins and sables? 





A MUTUAL AFFAIR. 

T this season of the year, when the 

winds begin to whistle down from the 
north, and we are all the time compelled to 
remember the great pine forests of the up- 
per part of the continent, bowed with snow, 
and the stiff ice-fields of polar seas across 
which those blasts drive down to us, then 
we are more forcibly than ever reminded of 
the truth that the poor we have always 
with us. Shivering in the streets in their 
insufficient garments, the piteous little beg- 
gars from door to door begin to harrow our 
sensibilities and upset our theories concern- 
ing the administration of charity; there are 
every day calls at the gate for work which 
we have not fp give; every acquaintance 
on our list Htmgs us some sad story of the 
widowed mother with her half dozen babies, 
and only her own two thin hands with 
which to clothe and warm and feed them; 
and neither our comfort nor our convenience 
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will be content with saying that the woman 
has no business with her half dozen babies 
with no provision for them, or that there 
must be plenty of work somewhere else for 
the man at the gate, or that the shivering 
little beggars from door to door are prob- 
ably sent out by drunken and lazy people 
who “make their account out of them,” or 
that it is a doubt if all the vagrants are not 
emissaries of house - breakers, examining 
doors and locks, ingress and egress, and 
looking out for what evidence of wealth 
there may be lying in sight. Forif the one 
side is probable, the other may not be un- 
true, and we can not run the risk of letting 
even possible suffering and death load the 
winter with their dark'weight without ex- 
amining into the facts of the case, or else, 
provided the power to alleviate is ours, we 


| shall feel that the blood of these sufferers is 


on our hands. There is always, we know, 
some one member of our family who is able 
to look into these matters; and once hav- 
ing the report, we are at ease: if the case 
of suffering is a forged one, our sympathies 
are relieved; if it is genuine, and if to light- 
en its load we are obliged to forego the new 
cloak, to delay the new silk, or abandon the 
opera tickets, we can be soothed by the con- 
sciousness that our heavenly robe will be 
all the brighter, and our souls will be all 
the more finely attuned by-and-by to the 
music of the stars singing together. Cold 
comfort, perhaps, but sure; for he that giv- 


| eth to the poor lendeth to the Lord, 


Still, it is usually possible to assuage the 
pain of poverty without depriving ourselves 
of enjoyment of real consequence, for the 
poor, it is said, are able to be happy on the 
supertluity of the rich, and the mistress of a 
single comfortable household has kept the 
wolf from the door of more than one penni- 
less family during a whole winter. 

It needs, perhaps, a little more oversight 
of store-room and cupboard than it is al- 
ways agreeable to give, in order to make 
sure that this supertluity shall go in the 
right direction; a little more attention to 
the way of the cook with her friends who 
are not in such dire distress, thus to see for 
ourselves that the fragments of our feasts 
reach those in real need. Yet that is but a 
slight tax; and we shall be well rewarded 
in the rosy cheeks of the children who come 
daily with their baskets, when we reflect 
that but for our oversight, the cheeks would 
have been wan and pinched and blanched, 
even if their owners were not under-ground 
altogether. 

It may be that it would be more agreea- 
ble if we could sit down at our novel and 
our fancy-work, our little bit of piano prac- 
tice or water-color, our entertainment of 
callers, our afternoon stroll, our evening 
gayety, enjoy life in sybaritic fashion, and 
know nothing of the presence of distress 
in the world. But if we reflected upon the 
results even to ourselves of such a course 
of life, we should see at once how injurious 
and degrading it would be: the flies and 
the buttertlies live as valuable a one; the 
tlowers that, at any rate, scatter their sweet 
perfume abroad, like the aroma of good deeds, 
and in so far add to enjoyment and happi- 
ness, live, we might almost say, a better one. 
Never to have our sympathies called out, 
our active interest in the needs of others, 
our active assistance; never to be able to 
experience pity, that divine emotion which 
is but the pathetic side of love, which so en- 
larges and ennobles every soul that knows 
it; never to join in the sorrows of others— 
why, it is like living in a glare of everlast- 
ing sunshine, and never knowing the depth 
and glory of the darkness that sets the soul 
and the imagination free among the stars. 

In fact, for those of us who have a right 
to be classed on the other side, it is a good 
thing that there are the poor to be looked 
after; for the poor are, indeed, a benison 
bestowed upon us, though sometimes in dis- 
guise; and the community in which there 
are no poor is by no means one to be envied. 
“God’s poor,” an old writer has it; and to 
make them ours also is but another bond to 
the Divine love. That is necessarily but a 
selfish and one-sided life which has no out- 
let toward the majority of mankind, toward 
that dark and dreary lot which belongs to 
the larger number of our fellow-creatures ; 
for great wealth is but a phenomenal thing, 
great comfort belongs to the very few, and 
though a modicum of comfort belongs to 
many, yet the by-places of the world are 
full of those who want and wait and weary 
in their suffering. The brilliant tlies, with 
wings of many colors, that we see disport- 
ing in the air are to be numbered, but the 
slugs and worms and blind beetles that live 
in the dark, and that we see in multitudes 
under any stone that is turned up in a pas- 
ture, are countless. 

But apart from the moral value of the 
poor to those in better circumstances, what 
in the world would be done without them? 
Who but the poor have built our railroads 
and tunneled our mountains and laid the 
piers of our bridges beneath the rivers? who 





but the poor have mined our coal, smelted 
our ores, sailed our ships, built our houses, 
tended our gardens, groomed our horses, 
made our garments? who but the poor have 
done our household work, and have, in fact, 
by their laborious existence made our easy 
and luxurious one possible? If we lived 
in the wilderness, and there were no poor 
about us, all the millions of Cra:sts would 
not prevent the necessity of our laboring in 
order merely to keep the breath between 
our teeth; it is only by their neighborhood 
that we enjoy our ease where we are. In 
the city we scarcely appreciate this peculiar 
blessing of the poor, as the machinery of 
city life works in such wise that we hardly 
feel our wants before they are answered ; 
but in the country what would become of 
us without a neighbor in less lucky circum- 
stances than our own, who would run our 
errands, do our chores, lend a hand at the 
house-work in time of need, wait on table at 
a pinch, take home the extra washing of a 
guest, dig the paths in winter, clear up the 
grounds in spring and fall, do all and every 
odd job, man and wife and child, at home 
and abroad? The money we pay that fam- 
ily is a pittance whose outgoing from time 
to time we do not feel, but whose incoming 
is to them a bounty and a theme for thanks- 
giving, while the service they do for us we 
can never quite appreciate till by some ac- 
cident we are deprived of it. 

And since the poor are, as it would seem, 
of such value to us, would it not be a shame 
if the good done were all on one side, and we 
were of no value to them? Indeed, it may 
well be said—not only in view of the equi- 
ties of the case through the bounty we have 
received from Heaven, but in view of the 
services the poor as a body render—that the 
most we can do for the poor is not a favor 
that we show them, but a debt we owe. 





AN OLD CUSTOM. 
. tells us, in his reply to one 


of his own Roman questions, that pos- 
sibly a good reason for the custom of kiss- 
ing was that women were forbidden to drink 
wine, and therefore that those who did de- 
fiantly dare to drink might not be undis- 
covered, but certainly convicted when they 
mnet with an acquaintance, kissing became 
acustom. With all deference to the pleas- 
ant ancient, it seems to us that he went very 
far out of his way, and that on the whole 
nothing more vulgar could be said of the 
sweet custom of saluting with the lips, 
whether it is in the meeting of acquaint- 
ance, in the caressing of children, or in the 
embrace of lovers. A modern speaks with 
less hypocrisy—for is it to be supposed that 
PLUTARCH never kissed his lovely wife ex- 
cept to learn whether or not she had been 
at his wine jars, and never loved to kiss 
her ?—and more sympathy in the little quo- 
tation: 
** And sadder they whose longing lips 
Kiss empty air, and never touch 
The dear warm mouth of those they love— 
Waiting, wasting, suffering much.” 
No such artificial derivation as this surveil- 
lance concerning a forbidden indulgence is 
needed for the kiss—the first innocent ex- 
pression of the baby that rubs its delicious 
little mouth across its mother’s cheek; the 
satisfaction of a mother’s yearning over her 
child; the natural greeting of friend and 
friend wherever stiff and cold formality has 
not stepped between; the rapturous inter- 
change of lovers. And indeed it is for more 
than any of all this that the kiss stands, for 
it is the word always used in the Hebrew to 
express worship, and the prophets refer to 
the use of the kiss as a ceremonial of sacred 
and heathen worship. “And now they sin 
more and more,” says Hosea, “and have 
made them molten images of their silver, 
and idols according to their own under- 
standing, all of it the work of the crafts- 
men: they say of them, Let the men that 
sacrifice kiss the calves ;” and it is JOB who 
imprecates the punishment of iniquity upon 
himself if he has joined in the rites of those 
who worship the objects of nature rather 
than their Creator: “If I beheld the sun 
when it shined, or the moon walking in 
brightness,” he declared, “and my heart 
hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth 
hath kissed my hand: this also were an in- 
iquity to be punished by the judge.” 
Certainly the kiss was in existence long 
before the fermentation of liquors for a bev- 
erage was discovered; and even if ADAM did 
not greet EVE with a kiss when he awoke 
with morning and her in Paradise, he was 
not the man we take him to have been. 
When PETER and Patt end their letters to 
their followers in the Eastern cities with 
the injunction to salute one another with a 
holy kiss, they scarcely had any thing of 
PLUTARCH’Ss idea in their mind; and it was 
from no sinister motive that the kiss of 
peace was established in the rites of the 
Church; indeed, our very term “ adoration” 
implies a kiss, for it means literally the touch 
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of the mouth. Kissing, in fact, is so natural 
a tendency that even the lower animals try 
to express their affection for each other or 
for mankind in that way—the doves that 
bill, the parrot that pecks at the lip of his 
mistress, the dog that licks his master’s 
hand, all making the one vain effort ; and 
few things are more pathetic than this 
dumb-show with the melancholy eyes and 
the great heart. 

It is not uninteresting to observe the part 
which this little affair of the kiss has played 
and still plays in politics, though it is the 
degradation of asweet custom. It is a por- 
tion of almost all court forms, in Spain 
there being certain days of state appointed 
for the kissing of the royal hand, in Rus- 
sia, when the emperor lies dead, all the court 
defiling before the gorgeous catafalque and 
kissing the cold waxen hand, and at the pa- 
pal court the kissing of the cross upon the 
Pope’s slipper having a word for itself which 
is never used in any other connection—le 
baisement des pieds. What servility, what 
disgust, what scorn and hate, may be com- 
pressed in these kisses only those who kiss 
can tell; and for the rest, there have been 
fierce death-dealing kisses on poisoned glove 
tips and on poisoned lips in the medixval 
and Medicean days that only the kiss of 
JUDAS could outvie. 

With what wonderful variation may the 
changes on the kiss be played! There are 
the kiss of blessing on the brow, the kiss of 
caressing on the soft smooth cheek, the kiss 
of passion on the lips, the kiss of authority 
on the hand, the kiss of submission on the 
foot, the kiss of absolute humiliation, as 
given by Orientals and Eastern Europeans 
to-day, on the ground where the superior foot 
has trodden. But of them all the most pre- 
cious kiss is that which the baby gives, with 
such laughing, crowing pride and pleasure, 
the first time it has learned to smack its 
little flower-sweet and delightful lips. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES. 

N ODISTES who import French dresses, and 

who copy the designs of the best Parisian 
houses, are urging their customers to leave off 
all tournures, as they destroy the flowing lines 
of dresses of simple shape, and exaggerate the 
drapery of those more elaborately made. The 
trained skirts of French dresses are sharply 
pointed by a sloping seam down the middle; 
above this the silk of the skirt is sometimes 
made into a full puff, and this of itself gives an 
ample tournure without using stiff and awkward 
bustles of crinoline. 


LA BOITEUSE. 


Among Worth’s latest exportations are dress- 
es with the graceful over-skirt called La Boiteuse. 
One model is of scabieuse silk, of the dark rich 
color of the flower of that name, with facings of 
peach-blow silk. A single box-pleated flounce 
trims the lower skirt. The over-skirt is a long 
rich drapery deeper on one side than the other, 
encircling the figure in a way that looks simple 
enough, yet is not easy to describe; an added 
drapery in front is richly fringed. ‘The cuirass 
with long seams behind has bosom drapery of 
the peach-blow silk strapped with scabieuse bands 
held by square bows. Side pleatings of the light 
silk are in the middle of the back below the waist, 
and a part of the front of the sleeve shows the 
light shade below dark straps. 


LOUIS QUATORZE HABITS. 


Another fine style for costumes is that of hav- 
ing the over dress to represent a Louis Qua- 
torze habit with long straight back not draped or 
puffed, and shorter front cut off in vest shape. 
This is shown in a reception costume of plum- 
colored velvet, trimmed with passementerie, and 
a skirt of the same velvet, on which is a single 
shirred flounce. Another full-dress costume has 
a pearl-colored silk skirt with bias bands of 
striped garnet velvet down the front, and as 
heading to flounces. The habit of straight sim- 
ple shape is of the striped velvet without trim- 
ming. ‘There are also trained Louis Quatorze 
habits of black velvet to wear over silk skirts, 
or else silk habits with velvet sleeves and velvet 
skirts, 

THE MARGUERITE COSTUME, 


The Marguerite costume is copied almost lit- 
erally from the dress worn by Marguerite in the 
opera of Faust. The materials used are soft 
clinging damask wool stuffs made from the fleece 
of the Angora goat, or else velvets or brocades of 
soft quality, and, like many of the newest gar- 
ments, it is almost entirely without trimming. 
The garment is almost long enough to serve as 
a dress, yet is really an over dress that shows 
glimpses of a skirt beneath. The corsage of 
many long seams follows the outlines of the fig- 
ure, and extends far below the hips. The waist 
alone is buttoned in front. The skirt conceals 
all opening, and is attached beneath a wide vel- 
vet girdle that encircles the figure below the hips. 
The edge of the skirt is simply hemmed, and 
the drapery is caught up by a large pocket on 
one side. This is beantiful attire for young la- 
dies with full round figures, and is especially 
liked when made up of pale gray or cream-color- 
ed Angora wool, with girdle, collar, cuffs, pocket, 
and skirt of black or brown velvet. It is also 
made of black velvet over black silk. A modi- 
fication of this dress, less artistic yet very hand- 
some, 18 a new Marguerite polonaise, with a 








plaque in front of the waist, the skirt falling 
open to show the bands of velvet on the silk 
skirt beneath, and the back of the polonaise 
seeming to be tied in a great bow of velvet, 
which, however, does not interrupt the fine flow 
of the drapery. Like other rich costumes, this 
polonaise is entirely without trimming of lace, 
passementerie, or fringe, and, instead of flounces, 
the skirt has bias folds forming a border. 


THE MOYEN-AGE DRESS, 

Most artistic of all is the stately moyen-age 
dress, like that adopted by the pre-Raphaelite 
group of ladies who are the wives and friends 
of English artists of renown. This has a straight 
skirt, with ** bag train,” no over-skirt, no flounces, 
and a plain corset-cuirass, with sleeves so tight 
that they require buttons and button-holes to 
the elbow to permit the hand to pass through. 
This is made up in the dark maroon silk called 
téte de néyre, with pink or cream facings, and 
mother-of-pearl buttons on which dragons are 
carved. ‘The skirt has six sloped breadths, with 
seam down the front, buttoned all the way, and 
a sloped trained seam behind. ‘The bag train is 
four long straight breadths of silk sewed togeth- 
er to form a bag, then buttoned to the skirt its 
entire length, and folded backward to form a 
double pleat. The corset-basque is formed of 
twelve long gores, has a very high English col- 
lar lined with cream-color; the tight coat sleeves 
flare outward on the hand, are fastened by three 
buttons, but have no cutis, and are edged with 
white crépe lisse. The buttons extend from 
throat to toe. Large long pocket flaps are on 
the side seams, and are ornamented with but- 
tons, 

NEW WRAPS. 

Imported seal-skin cloaks are made as long as 
the fur-lined silk cloaks now in fashion, and are 
marked $400. They have immense sleeves, not 
sewed in, but cut in one piece with the back. 
Garments of similar shape are sent from the best 
Parisian houses made of black repped silk, lined 
with fur, and trimmed with black velvet, on 
which is a band of appliqué embroidery. These 
wraps were designed by Worth, and called the 
Houppelande. La Mauresque is a long Moorish 
wrap for traveling. It is ample enough to con- 
ceal the whole figure, is of gray camel’s-hair, and 
is most distingnished-looking when not trimmed. 
The sleeves are shaped in with the side pieces. 
There are large pockets behind, and a sort of 
Watteau back, across which braid and fringe are 
placed. 

* BONNETS. 


What are called poke-bonnets are most pop- 
ular at present with young ladies. ‘These are 
slender shapes worn on the back of the head, 
and extending high above it. Instead of hav- 
ing flaring brims, they are close on the sides, 


| and the whole top of the head is left uncovered. 
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| 
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These shapes in cream-colored felt, or in velvet to 
match costumes, are used for dress hats. ‘They 
are trimmed with soft silk and two nodding demi- 
plumes. An ornament of gold or of silver is 
seen on many handsome velvet hats, yet most 
milliners use such decorations with care. A 
bird’s wing stuck in the face trimming is also a 
popular fancy with stylish young ladies. 

The last importations are capote bonnets, 
shaped like babies’ bonnets, without a frame, and 
with cape and soft crowns that can be crushed 
without injury. ‘The front frames the face, and 
is tied under the chin, like the old-time cottage 
bonnets—a warm and comfortable fashion that 
we predict will become popular next winter after 
the poke-bonnets now worn have exposed the 
head of the wearer and brought on neuralgia 
and other ailments. <A pretty capote of brown 
silk, with crown and cape in one piece, has a 
brown ostrich ruche for face trimming, and a 
damask rose. A long scarf of écru lace passes 
over the top, and serves for strings to tie under 
the chin. 

The Italian Brigand is the name given a new 
round hat of black velvet, or of velvet made with 
high pointed crown and wide brim turned down. 
A scarf of scarlet silk, with gold bands in the 
end, is twisted round the crown, and an odd lit- 
tle aigrette of game feathers is stuck in the back. 


COIFFURES. 

The round Greek coil is already out of fash- 
ion, and in its stead the hair is arranged in a long 
chatelaine loop hanging low behind, to which fin- 
ger putts are sometimes added on the side. ‘The 
front hair is parted in the middle, or slightly on 
one side, and is arranged in loose waves close to 
the head, with créve-ceur locks turned forward 
from the ears; sometimes there are as many as 
three of these side locks on each side curving 
toward the face instead of from it, as was lately 
the fashion. The poke-bonnets display all the 
front hair, and as ladies have crimped and burned 
away so much of their hair, they resort to false 
‘* scalpettes” to give the appearance of abundant 
hair thickly set. ‘These scalpettes are false fronts 
made of invisible hair net in which luxuriant 
tresses are fastened. They are worn quite low 
in front in order to give the appearance of a low 
broad forehead. They cost $10. Nets for the 
front hair are now shown to keep the hair from 
blowing about, and thus a veil is dispensed with. 
Five long curls reaching to the waist behind and 
clusters of finger puffs on top of the head make 
up the fashionable full-dress coiffure. A great 
many flowers are used for trimming the hair ; 
dowager-like feathers have lost favor. There is, 
however, no one stereotyped style of coiffure at 
present. It is the fashion for each lady to have 
a fashion of her own, and to arrange her hair in 
the way most becoming. The water scallops 
that look pasted to the face are still worn, but 
are not as popular as they were last winter. 
Tonics that strengthen the hair, cleanse the scalp, 
and are without oil are used in preference to cos- 
metics and bandoline. 





VARIETIES. 


A new belt, called La Juive, is of black velvet, 
embroidered with real bullion that will not tar- 
nish. ‘The gold or silver threads are in long 
stitches close together, forming a branching pat- 
tern that is very effective, especially when worn 
with black dresses and quaint gold or silver jew- 
elry, such as bangles, dog-collar, chatelaine, and 
ear-hoops. The belt costs $10. 

Over dresses of ‘‘ solid” Valenciennes lace— 
that is, without muslin—are made of stripes of 
wide insertion edged with broad lace. ‘The over- 
skirt is shawl shaped, forming a deep apron, with 
tabs behind. ‘The jacket fits the figure closely. 
Price $200. 

Arabesque lace is a linen hand-made lace that 
is very etfective for over dresses, especially when 
worn above velvet. It comes in quaint palm 
and arabesque figures, and is made of linen 
cords and thread. A cuirass without sleeves, 
and a square over-skirt to match, will cost $160. 

A luxurious garment for winter is the French 
quilted petticoat. It is far lighter than those 
brought from England, as it is wadded with eider- 
down. ‘The lining is opera flannel of finest 
quality. There are scarlet silk petticoats lined 
with white flannel and edged with écru cash- 
mere lace; pale blue silk skirts are edged with 
white linen lace, or else a heavy Valenciennes ; 
rose-colored skirts have rose flannel linings and 
a pleating of rose silk on the bottom. ‘They cost 
from $14 to $16. Silk stockings are chosen to 
match the petticoats. 

The foreign fashion of wearing colored under- 
clothing is fast being adopted here, and most 
trousseaux contain sets of écru or rose twilled 
silk—chemise, drawers, and skirt—elaborately 
trimmed with insertion and lace. ‘This does 
not, however, exclude the fine linen batiste and 
percale under-clothing now worn by women of 
wealth. 

There are also house costumes of taffeta or of 
twilled silk made to be worn until two o'clock 
instead of regular morning robes. ‘These con- 
sist of a skirt of écru or rose silk trimmed with 
a deep pleating edged with Valenciennes. ‘To 
wear with this is a loose long over garment of 
the silk, shaped very much like the long square 
cloaks now in vogue. ‘The long seams behind 
begin in the shoulder seam, and the front of the 
garment is much longer than the back. ‘This 


Inovning dress is very graceful, and is being made 


up in black silk lined with rose or blue twilled silk. 

Muffs of Russian silver-fox are lined with fur 
and stutted with the finest eider-down to make 
them light as well as warm and soft. The shaded 
silver-fox muffs are the handsomest, and cost, 
with a boa to match, $120. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Larorcape; and Ferrero; and Mr. 
W. Jay Barker. 





PERSONAL. 

Epwarp Etias Bey, Esq., one of the Egyp- 
tian Commissioners to the Centennial, has ar- 
rived in this country, and will soon be followed 
by BenGocu Brey and other Commissioners. 
Prince HERETIN, heir-apparent to the viceroy- 
ship, will probably be along in May. Mr. E. E. 
Bey is an intelligent gentleman, and one of the 
F.F.E.’s, and will do his best possible to show 
us what those PHARAOH people can do in the 
way of handiwork. 

—The Lord Mayor of London, who tries peo- 
ple, on taking his seat in the court-room one day 
not long since, was told there were no cases for 
trial, and, in accordance with an ancient custom, 
was presented with a pair of white kid gloves as 
a memento of the fact. 

—Of the twenty-six members who have been 
Speakers of the House of Representatives, only 
six are now living, viz., HUNTER, WINTHROP, 
Banks, Grow, CoLFAx, and BLAINE. HUNTER 
is State Treasurer of Virginia. Banks and 
BLAINE are in the present House. The others 
have been relegated to private life. 

—WILLIAM LLoyp Garrison observed his 
seventy-first birthday at Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, by taking his place as a veteran volun- 
teer compositor on the Newburyport Herald, on 
which he set type half a century ago. 

—At a recent Centennial tea party in the 
western part of this State a young lady was 
dressed to ‘represent MARTHA WASHINGTON at 
that critical moment when she was saving the 
life of JouN SmituH from the Indians.” Smiru 
was not represented. 

—The Marquis of Bute, one of the richest of 
British peers, not satistied with mere opulence, 
has taken to the platform, and delivered recent- 
ly in Paisley a lecture on ‘“‘ The Early Years of 
Sir William Wallace.” His lordship divided 
the authorities regarding Sir W. W. into three 
classes: Ist, the safe; 2d, those to be received 
with caution ; 3d, the dangerous. The produc- 
tion was entirely successful: vote of thanks, 
and all that sort of thing. 

—Royalty believes in readings, if we may infer 
as much from the fact that Prince LEOPOLD has 
organized a series of Shakspearean readings at 
Oxford, the first of which is to be As You Like 
it. It is said that the Prince intends to enter 
the Inner Temple as a law student, and to be 
called to the bar. 

—Mr. Peter Hammonp, of Geneseo, Henry 
County, Illinois, if he lives a few months lon- 
ger, will celebrate his personal Centennial at the 
same time they do it in Philadelphia, he having 
been born in Newtown, Massachusetts, April 9, 
1776. His father was one of the men disguised 
as Indians who tossed over the tea into Boston 
Harbor without going through the customary 
formality of paying for it. 

—Mr. Moony can’t help it—will have his little 
joke. Lately, in illustrating the parable of the 
guests who were backward at the dinner party, 
he said: ‘‘ The excuse of the third man was more 
absurd than any. ‘I have married a wife, and 
therefore I can not come.’ Now, why didn’t he 
take his wife along with him?’ Certainly, why 
not? The old lady would have enjoyed it as 
much as any one. 

—C. W. Moore received an application for a 
policy on the life of a man in Lancaster, New 
Hampshire, a few days ago, which furnished the 
following remarkable record of longevity on 





both sides of his ancestors: Grandparents—On 
father’s side: grandfather, 110 years; grand- 
mother, 95 years. On mother’s side: grandfa- 
ther, 100 years; grandmother, 98 years. His 
mother is living, aged 105 years, and the father 
died at 103 years. He has eight brothers and 
sisters living, at the following ages: 70, 68, 66, 
64, 62, 60, 58, and 45 years respectively. Five 
children died in infancy. 

—Grammar was not thestrong point of Saran, 
Duchess of Marlborough. Her newly published 
letters are full of personalities and bad spelling. 
Thus laments she that she was born a woman: 
“Tam confident that I should have been the 
greatest Hero that ever was known in the Par- 
liament House if I had been so happy as to have 
been a man; but as to the Field, I can’t brag 
much of that sort of couraye, but I am sure no 
mony, tittles, nor ribons should have prevaild 
with me to have betrayd my country, or to have 
flattered the Villains that hav don it.” 

—The betrothal of Mile. Bertina DE Rortus- 
CHILD is one of the topics of talk in Paris. She 
is said to be quite a little wonder in her way— 
young, pretty, witty, and fascinating. She is 
also a Minerva in learning, and has her diplomas 
as professor, She owes her mind-culture to her 
mother, who is English, and who brought her 
up @l Anglaise. Her future husband is an Aus- 
trian ROTHSCHILD. 

—Von Bi Low is said to have evolved from 
the depths of his inner consciousness and trans- 
ferred to the album of an English friend this re- 
markable poem : 

“In art hate respectability 
And respect ability.” 

—MEHEMED ALI Pasua, the present Governor 
of Albania, has experienced most of the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. He was born in Prussia, and 
his father, although eighty-four years of age, is 
still living in Germany. In 1543 MeHEMED was 
a clerk in Magdeburg, but becoming weary of 
the life, he wandered to Berlin, where he arrived 
with only a few groschen in his pocket. From 
Berlin he went to Hamburg, and became a sailor. 
While his vessel was lying at Constantinople he 
escaped, and succeeded in obtaining the protec- 
tion of Att Pasua. He entered the Turkish 
military school, and subsequently rose to the 
rank of captain in the Turkish army. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the Crimean war, and later 
on became a pasha. As government commis- 
sioner to Candia he was of great service in recon- 
ciling the insurgents. He is now forty-six years 
of age. 

—Mr. Battey, of the Danbury News, speaks of 
aman of that town who, wishing to engage sev- 
eral bushels of potatoes from a party in the sub- 
urbs, asked a neighbor what sort of a man he 
was. ‘* Well,” said the conscientious neighbor, 
“JT don’t know very much about him, but I 
should think he would make a tip-top stranger.’? 

—A few years ago there lived in Buffulo a man 
quite famous in his day as a steamboat man and 
speculator in real estate. His name was ALAN- 
SON PALMER, and at one time he was very wealthy. 
A few days ago he died in an insane asylum, aged 
eighty-one, utterly penniless, and almost forgot- 


—Mr. GLADSTONE gave the following answer 
to a correspondent who asked him to introduce 
a bill for the inspection of convents: ‘tI con- 
ceive that no institution should be allowed in 
this country which restrains the personal liber- 
ty, as commonly understood, of its members or 
inmates; but I am not cognizant of the facts 
with respect to the liberty of the inmates of 
nunneries on which the justification of the 
measure you suggest would have to rest, and I 
could not, therefore, undertake to introduce a 
measure on the subject, even were I taking a 
larger share than is actually the case in the gen- 
eral legislation of the country.” 

—Speaking of certain eminent lawyers and 
judges in England, Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON says: 
“T was present at the trial, recently concluded, 
of an indictment for a murder of great atrocity, 
at which Lord Chief Justice CocKBURN presided. 
I heard the opening and concluding speeches 
of Attorney-General HoLKEeR. They were plain 
and business-like efforts, but devoid of strong 
argument, and equally devoid of any thing ap- 
proaching rhetorical eloquence. But the charge 
of the Lord Chief Justice was admirable. It 
was clear, methodical, and evincing an entire 
mastery of the case both in its facts and in its 
law. He exhibited, too, throughout the trial the 
greatest urbanity, and without exhibiting in the 
slightest degree that rudeness which one of our 
countrymen charged him with displaying at the 
Geneva arbitration, in a publication which, I 
have reason to know, was disapproved by mem- 
bers of our own government, and which was re- 
ceived here in contemptuous silence. The writ- 
er, too, had the bad taste to send copies to the 
judges who were the immediate associates of 
the Chief Justice.” 

—On the 7th of December last, in Millport, 
Chemung County, New York, occurred the gold- 
en wedding of two couple by the same minis- 
ter. The Elmira Advertiser says that their names 
are Mr. and Mrs. JoHN Denson, of Millport, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Bostwick Bement, of Jackson, 
Bradford County, Pennsylvania. December 7, 
1825, these gentlemen espoused two step-sisters, 
Miss CHRISTIANA C, Coston and Miss PHILANA 
TANNER. They were wedded at the house of 
GeEorGE TANNER, Who had married the widow 
Coston, and lived about a mile southerly from 
the village of Trumansburg, Tompkins County. 
Elder OLIVER Comsrock, who performed the cer- 
emony in 1825, being long since dead, Rev. M. F. 
Dewitt officiated in his stead; and CHARLES 
C. Coston, P. 8. TANNER, CHRISTOPHER C. Cos- 
TON, and ALFRED TANNER, four of the witnesses 
to the marriage, were presentat this anniversary. 
Mrs. Mary ScHNEBLY, of Hagerstown, Ma- 
ryland, is not only remarkable for having at- 
tained the great age of one hundred and three, 
but, unlike very aged persons, she bas no wrin- 
kles on her face or on her hands, nor has the 
weight of years caused her form to droop, but 
she stands and sits perfectly straight, uses none 
of the common artificial aids in walking, moving 
about freely and unassisted. She was married 
to Colonel Davip ScHNEBLY in 1791, and they 
lived together just fifty years, and without issue. 
She was invited by Rev. Mrs. M‘Cau.ey, of Balti- 
more, who is connected with her by marriage, to 
pay her a visit, and to remain a day or two to 
rest herself, on her way to the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, which she proposes to attend next year 
if her life is spared. To this Mrs. SCHNEBLY re- 
plied that when she made the trip she intend- 
ed going to Philadelphia without stopping any 
where. 
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Fringes for Tidies, etc.—Knot-Work.—Figs. 1-9. 


A.tuoucu knot-work can lay no claims to novelty, directions, 
designs, and details for working it having frequently been given 
in former numbers of the Bazar, we shall present to our readers 
several new designs, as it has come into favor again of late. Pre- 
suming that all are not familiar with knot-work, we furnish de- 
tails for each design, which plainly show the manner of working 
the different knots, and, together with the description, will enable 
such as are unacquainted with the work to acquire a knowledge 
of it with little difficulty. For knot-work a heavy four-cornered 
cushion, sloping down toward the front (see Fig. 1), is required. 
On this cushion the horizontal threads, which serve as a founda- 
tion for the vertical threads of the knotting, are fastened by means 
of pins. ‘These fringes are worked with twisted cotton, but they 
may also be made of worsted, silk, or fine cord, according to the 
purpose for which they 
are designed. a i — Vy 
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1, draw it tight over 
the cushion to the op- 
posite side, and fasten 
it there also with a 
pin, winding up the 
projecting end, and 
letting it hang at the 
side. On this foun- 
dation thread fasten 
pieces of thread (knot- 
ting threads) twelve 
inches and _ seven- 
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eighths long, laid 
double, at intervals 
of a quarter of an inch 
(see Fig. 2). Each 
knotted thread is fast- 
ened on the cushion 
with a pin. With 
these double threads, 
which hang over the 
front of the cushion, work the Ist round as follows: Beginning at 
the left side work always with the next knotting thread one double 
button-hole stitch knot, working with one end a button-hole stitch 
loop on the second end, and then with the latter a button-hole 
stitch loop on the first end (see detail Fig. 5). In working the 
knots always draw the end tight on which they are worked. For 
the 2d round fasten a double thread of the same length as the foun- 
dation thread on the left side of the cushion, lay it across the knot- 
ting threads, holding it with the right hand, and with the other 
hand work with‘each end of the next knotting thread two button- 
hole stitch loops on the double thread, beginning at the left side 
(see detail Fig. 3), always drawing the double thread close to the 
row of knots in the preceding round, and finally, fastening it on the 
other side of the cushion. 3d round.—Like the Ist round, but 
with the ends of each knotting thread work two double button-hole 
knots instead of one. 4th round.—Like the preceding round, but 
always tie the second end of the next and the first end of the fol- 
lowing knotting thread together. 5th round.—Like the preceding 
round, but instead of two, work three double button-hole knots. 
In the Gth round always tie three of the double knotting threads 
together, and at the end of the round cut the ends of the fringe even. 

Begin the fringe Fig. 8 in the same manner as that described 
previously, always fastening on knotting threads twelve inches long 
at regular intervals, 1st round. —Like the 2d round of the pre- 
ceding fringe. 2d round.—Always with the next two double knot- 
ting threads work six double button-hole knots, employing both 
ends of each knotting thread (see Fig. 4). ‘Tie the rows of knots 
together as shown by the illustration. 

The fringe Fig. 9 is also begun in the manner previously de- 
scribed. Each pattern figure of the design requires eight double 
knotting threads, each measuring fifteen inches and a quarter full 
length, which are fastened on the foundation threads 
at intervals, as shown by the illustration. The Ist 
round is worked like the 2d round of Fig. 7. 2d 
round.—Always lay the second end of the next knot- 
ting thread over the first end, and with the latter work 
two button-hole loops on the former, drawing them 
close to the row of knots in the preceding round. In 
the following nine rounds always work similar knots, 
but first work the row of points formed by tying to- 
gether the different ends of the double knotting threads 
after the corresponding thread intervals in net design, 
observing the illustration, then tie the four single ends 
of the knotting threads on the extremity of each point 
in a knot; and finally, with the twelve single ends of 
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work the close figure of the design in the 
following manner: Lay the seventh of 
these twelve threads over the first six 
threads, using it as a foundation thread, 
and measuring off the thread intervals by 
the illustration, and with each of these six 
threads work two button-hole loops, pro- 
ceeding from right to left, then lay the 
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Embroidered Work-Bag, Figs. 1-3. 

Tuis bag is made of blue satin, and has a card-board bottom 
and a cover of plaited straw ornamented with embroidery. . The 
bottom consists of a piece of card-board seven inches and a quar- 
ter square, which is lined with blue satin. For the cover cut of 
plaited straw one piece nine inches and three-quarters square, and 
work the embroidery in the corners in the designs shown by Figs. 
2 and 3 in cross stitch with filling silk in the colors given in the 
description of symbols, ornament the plaited straw also half an inch 
from the edge with cross stitches of black silk and point Russe 
stitches of yellow silk. To make the bag cut of blue satin one 
piece thirty inches and a half long and ten inches wide, and sew 
it up on the ends. ‘Turn down the upper edge on the wrong side 
two inches wide, and stitch it through for a shirr, running in blue 
silk cords, which are 
tied in a knot on the 
ends. Sew the bag 
to the edge of the 
card - board bottom, 
fasten the cover on 
the latter, and turn 
up the corners so that 
they rest on the bag, 
as shown by the illus- 
tration. Theedge of 
the cover is finished 
with a leaf-shaped 
ruche of blue satin 
ribbon seven-eighths 
of an inch wide. 


Nécessaire for 
Fancy-Work and 
Sewing Utensils, 

Figs. 1-3. 

THIs _nécessaire, 
which Fig. 1 shows 
N closer. and Fig. 2 
\ open, is made of 
embroidered gray 














) VUUVYY PY TN) cloth and gray drill- 
WN | t yi VaQUMG) ing lining, and is 
VY VGN PAA bound with blue silk 
ribbon. Cut of cloth 
: and drilling one piece 
Kwot-Work. each fifteen inches 
and three - quarters 
long and nine inches and a quarter wide, and slope off the cor- 
ners on one end, as shown by Fig. 2. Work the embroidery 
border on the cloth, as shown by Fig. 3, in chain and satin stitch 
with blue silk. On the lining first set a pocket, designed to hold 
fancy-work, as shown by Fig. 2; for this pocket cut of gray 
drilling one piece to suit the width of the lining and four inches 
and seven-eighths long, bind one end with blue silk ribbon, and 
sew the pocket on the lining. Next set a needle-book and a pin- 
cushion on this pocket; the former requires one piece of drilling 
two inches and seven-eighths long, an inch and three-quarters 
wide, bound all around with ribbon, folded through the middle 
in the shape of a book, and furnished with pieces of white flan- 
nel pinked. For the pincushion cut two pieces of drilling each 
an inch and three-quarters square, baste them on each other, fill 
the cushion with wadding, and bind it with ribbon all around. 
A bow of similar ribbon conceals the stitches made by setting on 
the needle-book and pincushion. For holding sewing-silk, thread, 
or cotton, cut of gray drilling one piece six inches and seven- 
eighths long and four inches wide, bind it all around, furnish it 
at intervals of an inch and a quarter with a cross seam of blue 
silk, and fasten it on the lining, as shown by Fig. 2. The lining 
is also furnished with four small pockets of gray drilling for 
holding buttons, needles, hooks, and eyes. Each of these pockets 
requires a piece of drilling four inches and seven-eighths long 
and two inches and a half wide, the corners of which are sloped 
off on one end for the flap. Having bound the different pieces 
all around with ribbon, turn down each pocket two inches wide, 
and overhand the double layer together. Furnish each flap with 
a button loop, and each pocket with a button, and fasten the 
pockets on the lining as shown by Fig. 2. Sew the lining to the 
embroidered cloth, bind the case all around with blue silk ribbon, 
and on the sloping end set blue silk ribbons for closing. 


Insertion for Lingerie.—Venetian 
Embroidery. 

Tuts insertion is worked on batiste or linen with 
fine embroidery cotton, and is ornamented with twist- 
ed bars of fine thread. Transfer the outlines of the 
design figures to the material, and run them with em- 
broidery cotton. For the connecting bars stretch fine 
thread going forward, wind it going back, and edge 
the design figures partly with half-polka and partly 
with button-hole stitches into which picots are work- 
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the last five of the twelve 
threads, using it as a foun- 
dation thread, and then 
work two button-hole loops 
with each of the last five 
threads from left to right 
(see detail Fig. 6). Com- 
plete this close figure to | 2 
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correspond with the pre- 
ceding description, always 
ranging the rows of knots 
close together, and using 
the 8th and 5th threads, the 
9th and 4th threads, and 
so on for the foundation. 
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_~ ed, as shown by the illustration. After finishing the em- | back to the outside through the intersecting point of the 


yo , Ci eneieees broidery, cut away the material on the wrong side be- | Smyrna stitch. Stretch the thread diagonally to the lower 
pepe sce eer pee sce beer eeee eet (im design figures. free corner of the Smyrna stitch, carry it in the opposite 
bepii tt ESEEFECERSSEEELE PERS EH 7 . direction over four intersecting double threads of the can- 
; ; ; Fringes for Dresses, Wrappings, etc., vas on the wrong side, pass it to the outside, and insert the 

. , $ Figs. 1 and 2. needle underneath the intersecting threads in the middle 


Tur fringe Fig. 1 consists of tassels composed of black | of the Smyrna stitch, passing it to the wrong side. Con- 
saddler’s silk and crimped black silk tape, which are | tinue the work in this manner, observing the illustration. 
knotted into silk gimp half an inch wide. : ° 

For the fringe Fig. 2 sew black silk cord in loops on Monograms for Handkerchiefs.—White Em- 





black silk braid a quarter of an inch wide, twist the hang- broidery.—Figs. * and aa 
ing loops, as shown by the illustration, and knot in tas- THESE monograms are worked in satin and half-polka 
sels of black sad- stitch with fine white 
dler’s silk. as Le ea embroidery cotton. 
Embroidered Lady’s Knitted 
Tidy, Figs. 1 Glove. 
and 2, Tuts glove is 
Tuis tidy of écru worked with black 


Java canvas is or- 
namented with a 
border which is 
worked with coarse 
white tatting cot- 
ton in point Russe 
and Smyrna stitch, 
and with coarse 
Turkish cotton in 
petit point. Fig. 1 
shows the whole 
tidy in reduced size. 
A square piece of 
canvas of suitable 
size is required, 
which is bordered 
three inches and a 
quarter from the 
outer edge with 
button-hole stitches 
of white tatting cotton worked on four double threads in 
height and two double threads in width; draw out the cross- 
wise threads of the canvas underneath the button-hole stitches 


Saxony wool and fine 
steel knitting - nee- 
dles, and is entirely 
knit plain, excepting 
the double cuff, which 
is worked in a ribbed 
design, and the sin- 
gle ribs on the out- 
side of the hand, and 
inclosing the thumb 
gore. Begin the 
glove on the cuff 
part with a founda- 
tion of 160 st.(stitch), 
and for the lower 
part knit, always go- 
ing forward, twelve 
rounds in a ribbed 
design, consisting of 
always alternately 2 
k. (knit plain), 2 p. (purled). In the 12th round always knit 
off 2 st. together; thus the following round will contain 
80 st. 14th-33d rounds.—All knit plain. For the upper 

















Fig. 1.—Frincre For DREssEs, 
WRAPPINGS, ETC. 





Fig. 2.—Frince ror Dressrs, 
WRAPPINGS, ETC. 














for the fringe. The border is worked so that the embroidery YA ii hi Wh why NA Aa eA) Or i WA Mayo part take needles of the same size and similar wool, and 
appears equally pretty on both sides. Fig. 2 shows a section SiO a AL RG 2 aT Vat 4 DL a paying no attention to the finished part of the work, knit on 
of the design in full size. First work the design figures in a new foundation of 160 st. thirteen rounds like the first 
petit point with Turkish cotton; this is done with running Fig. 1.—Empromperep Tipy.—[See Fig. 2.] thirteen rounds in the lower part described previously. Fold 
stitches in a slanting direction, going back and forth; the upper part over the lower part, observing the illustra- 
in each row worked going forward and downward pass 9 ==s2--s2--t : ot P vy ercrtcememe tion, and join the stitches of both parts, always knitting 


over two double threads after every two intersecting 
double threads over which the thread is stretched diag- 
onally, and fill these double threads with similar running 
stitches in the row worked upward going back. Con- 
ceal the ends of the working thread carefully underneath 
the finished stitches. After finishing the petit point em- 
broidery, fill the foundation between the design figures 
with point Russe stitches of white tatting cotton, to sim- 
ulate a lattice. These stitches are worked slanting so 
long as they do not run contrary to the outlines of the 
design. At the beginning of the work pass the thread 
up from the wrong side, + stretch it over two double 
threads in a vertical direction, carrying it to the wrong 
side, pass the needle to the outside in a right angle from 

right to left underneath two double threads, and re- 


off 1 st. of the upper part together with 1 st. of the lower 
part. Next work six rounds in a ribbed design, consist- 
ing of always alternately 1 k., 3 p.; this completes the 
cuff. For the hand knit 40 rounds entirely plain, but 
for the three ribs on the outside of the hand, after the 
first 9 st. work three times 2 p. separated each by 10 st. 
In the 4th round begin the gore for the thumb, which is 
also inclosed by ribs of single purled st. worked in every 
second following round to the 40th round. Begin the 
widening for the thumb gore in the 4th round, working 
always 2 st. (1 k., 1 p.) instead of 1 st. on the 48th and 
50th st. This widening is repeated three times after two 
interval rounds each, four times after three interval rounds 
each, and twice after four interval rounds each, so that 

the finished gore is 21 st. wide. Having worked two 
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peat from *. Going back, + stretch the thread HANDKERCHIEF. WM HANDKERCHIEF rounds more on the last widening round, take up 
over the last two horizontal double threads un- Wurte Em- WY Wie be the 21 st. of the gore on two needles, cast on anew 
derlaid with a stitch on the wrong side, carry Wy 


BROIDERY. 14 st. on a third needle, and with these 35 st. 
knit the thumb, going forward. In the 4th, 
7th, 10th, and 13th rounds of the thumb 
narrow 1 st. at the beginning and end 
of the 14 st. which were cast on 
anew. Work 24 rounds without 

changing the number of st., and 
work the thumb into a point, 
narrowing five times 1 st. 

each at regular intervals 
in the following round. 

Repeat this after 
three interval 

rounds, then aft- 
er two, and 
finally, aft- 


BROIDERY, 










































the needle underneath the first upper stitch 
to the outside, and repeat from *. Then 
stretch the thread from left to right, 
pass the needle to the under side, and 
carry it back to the outside under- 
neath two double threads in a 
vertical direction, * stretch 
the thread over two double 
threads of the canvas 
from right to left, in- 
sert the needle from 
the upper side in 
a horizontal di- 
rection, and 


Lapy’s KnittEp 
GLOVE. 


repeat from 
*. In order 
to cover the free 
sides of a square, 
* pass the needle 

from left to right to the 
upper side, stretch the 

thread over the free two 
double threads of the square, 

and repeat from *. To work 
the Smyrna stitches, which consist 
of two simple cross stitches crossing 
each other, first pass the working thread 

on the wrong side in a horizontal direc- 
tion from right to left over four double 
threads of the canvas, and then, going back 
on the outside, carry it in the opposite direction 

to the point where the work was begun. Next 
Stretch the thread on the wrong side over two double 

threads toward the left, carry it to the outside through 
the middle of the Smyrna stitch in course of comple- 
tion, on the same side of the work take a stitch downward 
over two double threads, and on the wrong side one stitch up- 


er one in- 
terval round, 
narrowing five 
times always 1 st. 
at the correspond- 
ing point, and then 
continuing to narrow un- 
til all the st. are used up. 
Work 30 rounds more for the 
hand, in doing which also take 
up the lower veins of the 14 st. 
cast on for the thumb, work 17 st. 
on these, and then narrow six times 
1 st. each at the beginning and end of 
these 17 st. in every second following round. 
After finishing the hand begin the little fin- 
ger, gathering the first 10 and the last 7 st. of the 
round on separate needles, cast on 6 st. on a third 
needle, and on these 23 st. knit 36 rounds, always 
going forward ; in the 3d round, however, narrow 1 st. 
each at both sides of the st. which were cast on, and then 
work the finger into a point in the manner of the thumb. 
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. VA For tl 

7 j or the fourth finger take up ower veins of the 6 st. whic 
ward over four double threads, Carry the needle inward to the M4 iX~ were cast on for the little fane — = nah or ep 

intersect- 4 4 12 st. from ; 

Bede arache ti a eee BARERERSRSZERES ing point on << > the outside of 
bpp aOR OC OGSS E> >: eococoOe the outside of AN re the hand and 8 
ae the work, pass it ts st. from the inside 
iE downward in a ( of the hand on sep- 
H slanting _direc- arate needles, and 
1 tion, carry it back cast on 9 st. anew. 
be to the outside, On these 35 st. work 
feos, stretch the thread 46 rounds, always 
fects SUI diagonally to- going forward, but 





ward the opposite in the 2d, 4th, and 








Fig. 1.—Borpnrer ror Watcu Stanps, THER- side over —— 6th rounds, at both : . 
MOMETERS, ETC.—BEAD EMBROIDERY. Peet dou on — of the st. Fig. 2.—Borprr For Watcn Sranps, Tuer- 
Description of Symbols: ® = : threads, pass the i which were cast on MOMETERS, ETC.—BEAD EMBrorpery. 
Green; I Golds = Tight rosa: © Backs tee needle to the Fig, 2.—Section or Emprorperry Borper narrow 1 st. each, Description of Symbols: © Gold: ® Steel: G Crystal: 
© Crystal; © Chalk White. wrong side and For Trvy, Fic. 1.—Feir Size, and in the 2d and 'Milk White; @ Blue: @ Black. 
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6th rounds narrow also 1 st. each at both sides 
of the 6 st. which were taken up from the little 
finger; then work the finger into a point. ‘The 
iniddle finger is worked like the fourth, only 
somewhat longer and several st. wider. On the 
remaining st. of the hand and on the lower veins 
of the st. which were cast on for the middle fin- 
ger work 50 rounds, always going forward, for 
the forefinger, narrowing 1 st. each in the 2d, 
4th, and 6th rounds at both sides of the st. 
which were taken up previously. ‘The forefinger 
is worked into a point like the other fingers. 


Borders for Watch Stands, Thermom- 
eters, etc.—Bead Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 37. 

Worx these borders on canvas with beads in 
the colors given in the description of symbols. 





BRIC-A-BRAC. 


MY ROSSELL was amazingly pretty: that 

is to say, it was amazing that such delicate 
peach-bloom beauty should blossom in the cool 
Connecticut Valley among an austere people who 
seemed to cultivate an unattractive appearance. 
Amy was pretty, but poor, Not poor in the 
sense of wanting for food or raiment. ‘The Ros- 
sell farm was a horn of plenty which had poured 
its abundance into the laps of six generations of 
Rossells, ‘The larder was always full, and every 
body, down to the boy who was taken from the 
poor-house to do chores, ws comfortably clothed. 
Moreover, in the old Hartford Savings-bank there 
was the sum of $2500 creaited to Eli Rossell, 
which his neighbors magnified into twice that 
amount when explaining to strangers that 
Mr. Eli was pretty comfortably off.” 


Miss Car’line made no effort to guess. It is 


| not the way of the Connecticut people, former 





“‘young | 


Young Mr. Eli was grizzled and gray and six- 


ty, but he was called young to distinguish him 
from old Mr. Eli, who was dead, but who had 
dwelt so long among the good people of Tunxis 
that they could hardly realize the fact, or, real- 
izing it, they did not care to change their habit 
of speech. 

Amy was poor in a sense familiar to many 
girls in the Connecticut Valley—perhaps in oth- 
er valleys also. When the tobacco crop prom- 
ised well (and her shy, deep brown, poetical eyes 
could take in the value of a crop with the shrewd 
exactness of a practical Yankee farmer) she used 
her pretty arts of persuasion to secure from her 
father the conditional promise of a new black 
silk, provided the hope of the early summer was 
fulfilled, and the price of tobacco did not fall in 
the market. How she watched the deep green 
leaves as the plant grew and broadened, taking 
on first the shape of an overgrown cabbage, and 
then of a stunted palm! And how quickly she 
laid aside her well-worn Tennyson when the New 
York paper came, bringing this cheering weekly 
report, under the unfeminine head of ‘Tobacco: 
“The market is firmer, with an upward tenden- 
cy. Seed leaf is in active demand at higher 
rates. The sales include 50 cases Connecticut, 
crop 1871, at 40@45c.” 

But, alas! a July hail-storm pelted mercilessly 
against the tender leaves one day and destroyed 
them. And Amy from the window watched the 
siorin with tear-wet eyes, thinking how the eruel 
shower was falling not on the tobacco alone, but 
on her new silk dress and on the pleasant pos- 
sibilities which such an enviable possession in- 
spires. ‘The next year the crop was abundant, 
but the price fell, and young Mr. Eli was in no 
humor to gratify the desire of his daughter's 
heart. ‘Then after that Congress did some- 
thing: what it was Amy does not know to this 
day, but it related to the internal revenue and 
to tobacco, and it interfered somehow with her 
father’s profits, and there was another rude awak- 
ening from the dream of a new silk. So I re- 
peat that Amy was pretty, but poor, 

Amy's mother died long ago. She was a gen- 
tlewoman, a clergyman’s daughter, born in the 
South, and unaccustomed to that endless round 
of work which is embraced under the general 
head of housekeeping in New England. She 
faded away in the rigorous Northern winter, and 
young Mr, Eli grieved for her as only strong 
men who are taught from earliest boyhood to sup- 
press their feelings can grieve. After her death 
his maiden sister, known to all the neighbors as 
Miss Car'line, became his housekeeper. She was 
a good woman, kind-hearted and faithful, but 
seldom demonstrative, and always economical. 

Young Mr. Eli’s only brother, Amy's uncle 
Charles, was a prosperous New York merchant, 
who had remained a bachelor and true to a 
memory up to the age of fifty-five. Then the 
memory materialized itself in the shape of the 
widow Graham, fair and fat and only a trifle 
over forty, who seemed as attractive in his eves 
as in the "old days when he loved and lost her, 
ere she became Mrs. Graham. Some rumor of 
this disappointment had floated up to Tunxis at 
the time of its occurrence; but it was not 


thought that one of the Rossells would heed a | 


wound of the heart inflicted by a seventeen-year- 
old girl, After a lapse of three - and - twenty 
years—a few months before our story opens— 
when it was known that Charles had married the 
rich widow who, as a poor maiden, was his first 
love, there was a genuine flutter of surprise, in 
which Amy, who had never seen her new rela- 
tions, shared. 

**Oh, auntie,” said Amy, rushing into the 
kitchen, where Miss Car'line was peeling specked 
apples for pies one bright October morning, 

* guess whom it’s from.” 

She held up a letter as she spoke. She had 
just returned from her morning walk to the 
post-office, a mile away, and the fresh wind had 
heightened her color and blown her silky brown 
hair into beautiful disorder. She was evidently 
the recipient of an important message. 





chroniclers to the contrary notwithstanding. 
‘They draw inferences pretty freely, but they do 
nothing by guess-work, 

“Oh, you never could guess,” said Amy, 
pausing only long enough to catch her breath, 
**so I shall have to tell you. It is from my new 
cousin, Gabrielle Graham, and she wants me 
to visit her and spend the whole month of No- 
vember in New York. Isn't it splendid ?” 
Then her countenance suddenly fell. ‘* Auntie, 
I must have a new silk.” 

*“‘ Don't be foolish, child,” said Miss Car'line. 
**You can have your old dress made over, and 
you've got that new cashmere. Besides, ’ tain’t 
at all likely your father will let you go.” 

‘* Now, auntie, it is you who are foolish,” said 
Amy, earnestly. ‘‘I have turned that old silk, 
and trimmed it and patched it and made it over, 
till it is utterly beyond redemption, and there is 
no health in it.” 

** Child,” said Miss Car’line, solemnly, ‘‘ when 
I was of your age, girls thought of something be- 
sides dresses. They were satisfied to wear plain 
clothes, and improve their minds, and help their 
parents to get rich.’ 

“Oh dear!” said Amy, and with that she 
hurried out of the room, stamping her little feet 
as she went, and going just in time to save her- 
self from saying something saucy against those 
impossible voung women whose existence has 
always antedated current history by fifty years, 
and who cared nothing for their personal adorn- 
ment. She sought her room and pondered sol- 
emnly on the situation, ‘To go to New York 
without a new dress was out of the question. 
To give up the idea of the journey was equally 
out of the question, To coax the money from 
her father, after that unknown crime which Con- 
gress had committed, was impossible. She tried 
to remember how the heroines of novels had pos- 
sessed themselves of money in great emergen- 
cies. Some of them had knit socks and sold 
them, and others had written poems and sold 
them; but there was no market for either socks 
or poems in ‘Tunxis, and Amy could not have 
produced the commodities if there had been. 
She looked at her small white hands, which had 
been saved by the unselfishness of Miss Car'line 
from the hardships of labor, and thought how 
useless they were, and then of how useless the 
novels were as mediums of information on ques- 
tions of finance. 

As she looked out at the window and tried to 
concentrate her mind on the absorbing matter of 
money-getting, her attention was distracted by 
the approach of a peddler’s wagon. It was lar- 
ger, gaudier, and more brilliantly painted than 
any wagon she had ever seen, and it was drawn 
by four beautiful black horses, which dashed up to 
the door as proud as the famous steeds which the 
fairy godmother evolutionized out of rats for the 
benefit of Cinderella, and more remotely of Mr. 
Charles Darwin. 

Amy was down stairs ina moment. The ad- 
vent of a peddler was no small event in 'Tunxis. 
If he found few customers for his wares, he was 
sure to find an abundant curiosity, satisfied only 
by a close inspection of all his goods. Miss Car- 
‘line was by no means exempt from this general 
failing. Before Amy could reach the door, the 
worthy spinster had thrown her apron over her 
head and had gone out to the peddler. He was 
a stranger visiting the town for the first time, but 
he bore himself with the easy familiarity of one 
native and to the manner born. 

** Pleasant morning, ladies” —jumping from his 
high perch—‘‘ pleasant morning, but a trifle chilly, 
as your friend Mrs. Griswold, up the road here, 
remarked when she invested in one of these 
warranted all-wool Scotch plaid four-dollar-and- 
a-half shawls.” 

As he spoke he opened one of his cases, pulled 
out a shawl, and tossed it over to Miss Car'line, 
remarking, carelessly, ‘‘ Some of our importation, 
ma’am. 

Miss Car'line, who had no intention of buying, 
took out her spectacles, adjusted them carefully, 
and examined the shaw] with the closest scrutiny. 
Meantime the peddler, while arranging a tray of 
goods for the inspection of the ladies, introduced 
himself. 

**My name's Peck—Silas Peck, Jun. I be- 
long to the Vermont branch of the family. I 
represent the house of Beck, Peck, & Co. Our 
head-quarters are in New York, but this branch 
travels.” He grinned, showing a set of excess- 
ively white teeth, and made ready to follow Miss 
Car'line into the house as soon as she should see 
fit to lead the way, which she did presently, re- 
marking as she went, ‘‘I believe there's cotton 
in this shawl.” 

The peddler laughed good-naturedly. 

‘*T like you Connecticut people,” he said, pat- 
ronizingly. ‘* You're sharper than steel-traps. I 
believe myself there's just a grain of cotton in that 
shawl; but there are men in New York who've 
made their fortunes in dry-goods would never be 
able to detect it. I s’pose the sheep must have 
rolled over in a cotton field before they were 
sheared. Now, miss, I have something that’s 
justin your line. Look at these gloves. ‘They're 
really the best in the market—so much superior 
to Alexandre’s that Alexandre has gone out of 
business in disgust since they were introduced. 
Look at them.” 

“* How much are they ?” 

** Only fifty cents a pair.” 

Amy dropped them. She had a lady-like hor- 
ror of cheap gloves. 

Mr. Silas Peck, Jun., took his cue immediately. 

**T know what you want,” he said, cheerfully. 
“*No cheap stuff for you. You want to see some 
first-class goods.” 

He moved briskly ont to his wagon, and was 
gone some time. During his absence Miss Car- 
‘line remarked : 

**He’s a pretty-spoken man, Amy, but we 
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don’t want to buy any thing to- day ; = 
see that he don’t impose on you.’ 

But when Mr. Peck returned, bearing in his 
arms a heavy piece of black silk, Amy’s heart 
bounded. <A glance showed that it was of fine 
texture and excellent quality. 

** A black silk,” said the peddler, laying the 
piece on the dining-room table, and preparing 
himself for a short oration, ‘‘is always handy. 
It answers ekally well for a funeral or wedding.” 
When he said ‘‘ funeral,” he gazed solemnly at 
Miss Car’line; and at the word ‘* wedding,” his 
face brightened into a smile, and he winked mild- 
ly at Amy. ‘I cut a dress off of this piece for 
my wife just before I left home, for her birthday 
present. She’s thirty-two,” he added, reflective- 
ly, ‘* but if she should live to be a hundred and 
thirty-two, she’d never have another dress ekal 
to that. When we were young” (he was possibly 
thirty-five, but he addressed himself to Miss Car- 
‘line with the air of a patriarch), ‘‘ we might con- 
sider ourselves lucky if we got one such dress in 
a lifetime, eh ?” 

‘*Well, I don’t know,” said Miss Car'line, 
‘*how ‘twas where you were brought up, young 
man; but J had better silks than that forty years 
ago, and [ wa‘n’t stinted on them neither.” 

He had touched the chord of pride in Miss Car- 
‘line’s heart, and the response astonished Amy. 
But he knew his business. 

‘*What is the price of this?” Amy asked, 
feasting her eyes on the rich folds that Mr. Peck 
had spread out temptingly before her. 

‘* Now you guess what the price is,” said the 
peddler. 

«Three dollars,” Amy suggested ; for she had 
already compared it in her mind with more than 
twenty pieces which she had examined in the 
dry-goods stores in Hartford, and she fancied 
that she knew its exact value. 

‘““Now I knew you'd say three dollars,” 
claimed the peddler, triumphantly ; ‘‘every body 
says three dollars. And, to be perfectly candid 
with vou, the price of it 7s three dollars; but I'll 
sell it to vou for two dollars and a half a yard. 
If I'd stolen it in Lyons and smuggled it into 
New York, I couldn't let it go a cent cheaper.” 

Miss Car'line had risen and joined Amy ina 
close and critical inspection of the goods. Mean- 
time the peddler seated himself, tipped his chair 
back to the wall, turned his eyes carefully away 
from the ladies, and whistled a soothing psalm 
tune to himself, while he inspected every article 
of furniture in the room. 

“Twenty yards would be plenty,’ 


so jest you 


” 


ex- 


*said Amy, 
in a whisper; ‘‘and it would only come to fifty 
dollars. Oh, auntie, please!” 

“Why, you foolish chil 1, I ain't got fifty dol- 
Jars in the house,” whispered Miss Car'line. 
** And your father never would listen to the no- 
tion of buying goods from a peddler, anyway.” 

Mr. Peck finished his tune, and turned the sub- 
ject of conversation into an unexpected channel. 
** That's an odd-looking platter in there,” he said, 
nodding his head toward the open door of the 
china closet. ‘* Old, isn’t it ?” 

** Well, yes, it’s pretty reasonably old,” said 
Miss Carline, indifferently. ‘* My great-grand- 
father bought it before the Revolutionary war.” 

**You have more of that sort of crockery, I 
suppose ?” queried Mr. Peck, meditatively. 

** Well, ves,” answered Miss Car'line, with a 
spice of bitterness. ‘* The Connecticut branch 
of the Rossell family eat their victuals off of plates 
and drink their tea out of cups and saucers, and 
set their tables with something besides platters.” 

“*Yes?” said Mr. Peck, with that impertinent 
air of innocence which is a thorough-bred Yan- 
kee’s strongest and most reliable weapon; ‘‘I 
thought likely. By-the-way, what do you think 
of that silk?” he asked, returning suddenly to 
business matters, 

**Tt is lovely,” 
cealed enthusi:sm. 

‘*'Times are pretty pinching, eh ?” 

Amy blushed at the thought that the provok- 
ing peddler had overheard every word of her whis- 
pered conversation. 

Miss Car’line spoke up briskly: ‘‘ Well, yes, 
they be.” She placed her arms akimbo, ready 
to conduct an argument if one should be forced 
upon her. 

“You're right, they be,” said Mr. Peck, ap- 
provingly. ‘* Plenty of money in the banks, the 
papers say, but none in the pocket, eh? Taxes 
high, trade dull, property down. I know how it 
is. You needn't be ashamed, ladies, to confess 
that you can’t scrape up the wherewithal to pay 
for a silk dress this year. But s'pose I take the 
price of it out in trade and dicker ?” 

The eves of both women brightened simultane- 
ously, Eve, in the temporary absence of Adam, 
conducted the preliminary negotiation for the de- 
livery of that unfortunate apple, and from that 
day to this, no woman ever lived who was not 


endowed with an inherent fondness for striking | 


a bargain. 
Peck. 

“*T have a friend,” he explained, ‘‘in New 
York who takes a great fancy to all pottery— 
buys it and sells it, you know, and thinks as much 
of it as I do of dry-goods or greenbacks. He's 
a sing’lar sort of a man, and it occurred to me 
as I sat here just now that I might take that 
platter and those other utensils that you said your 
branch of the family was in the habit of using, 
and any such little traps as you happen to have 
about the house—that I might take them for him, 
you know, and give you this silk—eh ?” 

Miss Car'line’s wrinkled face fairly dances with 
delight. The chance to clear out a“ mess of traps” 
from the house, to haggle over the price of each, 
and to secure for Amy a coveted gift at a cost 
so small seems to be crowding too much pleas- 
ure into a single opportunity. For I do but state 


They both looked inquiringly at Mr. 


answered Amy, with uncon- | 





the simple unromantic truth when I declare that | 


in this old house, whose foundation timbers had 
withstood the storms of two hundred and thirty | 
years, no particular value was placed upon the 
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heir-looms which had come down through an 
unbroken line of Rossells. Every thing was pre- 
served and cared for with a neatness characteristic 
of the New England household. But it had never 
entered the mind of Miss Car'line that porcelain, 
which the deft hands of the Celestials had fash- 
ioned before the secret of its composition was 
carried to France, was greatly to be preferred 
over the ‘‘iron-stone china” of the modern pot- 
teries, with its coarse solidity and glaring white 
face. 

The great soup tureen, with its generous la- 
dles, profusely decorated with elaborate designs 
in the pure blue of the genuine Chinese cobalt 
(the supply of which was exhausted more than 
one hundred and sixty years ago); the dinner 
plates, with their figures of the mandarins, with 
the ever-recurring Sacred Mountains as a perpet- 
ual background ; the delicate tea plates, ‘‘ deep- 
ly, darkly, beautifully blue ;” the egg-shell cups, 
concealing curious designs, which only became 
visible when the tea was poured in; the big plat- 
ter, which had first attracted the peddler’s atten- 
tion, and which, without a crevice or crack on 
its broad surface, had celebrated its centennial— 
these were only a few of the many things which 
were a kly laid out for the inspection of Mr. 
Peck. ‘There was a pair of candlesticks which 
had been sent from England in 1650; they were 
ordinary brass candlesticks, and when Mr. Peck 
proposed to throw them in for two dollars, Miss 
Car'line turned her face to hide her satisfaction. 

Amy was all excitement till the trade was 
completed. When the peddler measured off the 
twenty yards of silk, and gathered up the ‘‘ truck” 
which he had taken in payment, and drove his 
four black horses down the road, the delighted 
girl tried to assume that repose of manners 
‘*which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere,” and 
failed conspicuously. 

‘*That silk is rotten. It don’t stand to reason 
that peddlers go traveling through the country 
trading off dry-goods that are worth any thing 
for old croc kery and brass candlesticks. I say 
it don’t stand to reason.” ‘This was young Mr. 
Eli's sententious comment on the transaction. 


Amy at her uncle’s house in the city of New 
York was dressed for dinner. As she stood in 
front of the long plate mirror in the cozy room 
to which she had been assigned, she wondered if 
they would think she was ‘‘ gawky.” She had 
gone to Hartford to have her dress fitted, and 
she was satisfied that it did not differ materially 
from those described in the column of New York 
fashions. ‘The mirror flattered her, she thought. 
She was half ashamed of her pretty pink cheeks, 
of her white dimpled chin, of her snowy rounded 
throat, and of her deep brown eyes, that flashed 
with unwonted excitement. 

*T look so awfully healthy,” she said to her- 
self, ‘that they'll think I’ve lived on bread and 
milk all my life, and gone to bed at sundown.” 

A brisk tap at the door disturbed her foolish 
meditations. She opened it, and Gabrielle Gra- 
ham entered. 

‘*Oh, I'm so glad to see you,” said that impet- 
uous young lady, without ceremony. ‘*I should 
have been at the station with Pa Rossell to meet 
you, only I had to go and take my French lesson. 
I hate French—don’t you?—and music and draw- 
ing and all those things they call accomplish- 
ments. But I think I shall like you real well. 
And how pretty you are! and what a lovely dress! 
Do you know, I thought you would be sort of 
countryfied ; but you're not a bit. Of course 
you won't mind any thing I say. All the girls 
call me Gabby Graham, because my name is 
Gabrielle and I talk so much.” 

After this comprehensive introduction, Amy 
felt at home at once, and found courage to con- 
fess to Gabby that she was unaccustomed to city 
dinners. 

**Oh, you'll get along all right,” was the re- 
assuring response. ‘‘ ‘There'll be nobody there 
probably but Pa Rossel! and ma and Jack ana 
you and me.” 

‘* Who's Jack?” 

‘Why, don’t you know Jack? How funny 
that seems! I thought every body knew Jack. 
He’s my brother. He graduated at Harvard last 
year, and he thinks he knows every thing, and 
he tries to make me say ‘con't’ for ‘can’t ;’ but 
he’s awfully jolly, and I shouldn't wonder if you 
liked him ever so much. Girls generally “do. 
You'll like mamma too; but, oh! do you know 
any thing about bric-a-brac ?” 

Amy confessed her ignorance. 

“* Bric-a-brac isn't any thing in particular,” 
Gabby explained. ‘It's all sorts of odds and 
ends. But ma’s perfectly crazy about it. She 
has bones from the ruins of Pompeii, and a piece 
of stone chipped from Cyclops’s Pyramid (or was 
it Cheops? I never can remember those old 
names), and a pair of knee-breeches—isn't it 
horrid ?—that General Washington used to wear, 
and a piece of the rope with which poor Ma- 
jor André was hung, and some vases that were 
made in Peru before the discovery of Ameri- 
ca, and such lots of porcelain, and, oh! I don’t 
know what she doesn’t possess. We have anti- 
qnaries here every few nights to dinner. They 
wear spectacles and look awful wise. and they go 
into ecstasies over ma’s treasures, but, between 
you and me, I believe they really care more for 
their dinners than they do for the bric-a-brac. 
Jack says—” 

The dinner bell rang, and Jack’s sayings were 
lost for the time being. 

Sure enough, an antiquary had dropped in to 
dine. Partly in his honor, and partly to gratify 
her own fine and increasing taste for rare curios- 
ities, Mrs. Rossell had caused the table to be set 
with some beautiful antique porcelain which had 
just come into her possession, 

But it was not the antiquary who sat opposite 
to Amy at dinner. Her vis-a-vis was a tall, ath- 
letic youth, whose general appearance gave one 
the impression that he was in training for a prize- 
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fight—hair close cropped like a convict’s, eves 
that carried sunshine into the night, fists brawny 
as a blacksmith’s, legs somewhat reduced from 
the model of the Colossus at Rhodes, a voice ca- 
pable of attuning itself to wild songs or tender 
melodies—in short, the post-graduate of these 
last days. 

He bowed gravely to Amy on being presented, 
but it appeared that his mind was absorbed in 
a discussion with Dr. ‘Thurston, the antiquary. 
He talked with that easy mixture of slang, ban- 
ter, and earnestness which distinguishes the gen- 
tleman of the new school from one of the old. 

‘It’s no go, doctor. I believe the people of 
to-day are as earnest, as honest, as patriotic, 
more charitable, twice as intelligent, healthier, 
more sensible, and better dressed than their an- 
cestors.” 

‘Stuff and nonsense!” said the antiquary ; 
‘the race is dying out, I tell you, my lad.” 

** Look here,” was the emphatic answer: ‘‘ev- 
ery man in my class could raise a forty-eight 
pound dumb-bell above his head, row two hours 
against a wind without squealing, and make his 
mile on a run inside of eight minutes. What 
could the men of your class do?” 

‘¢Construe Latin verse without the aid of a 
‘pony.”’ 

‘The youth was staggered, but he recovered 
himself. 

‘“‘That’s all right; but you are begging the 
question, doctor. Let us settle the question of 
physical superiority first, and we'll compare notes 
on the intellect afterward. Now what sense is 
there in all this talk about the physical deterio- 
ration of women? [can pick you out a hundred 
girls to-day with fairer skin and better health and 
stronger constitutions than their grandmothers 
ever had. Nice girls too, with eyes like the an- 
telope’s, and a step as elastic; with cheeks like 
the sunny side of a peach, and lips like parted 
coral hiding pearl.” 

The audacious fellow was looking straight at 
Amy, as if he were cataloguing her charms. She 
blushed, half with anger, half with pleasure; and 
then she blushed a deeper red, through vexation 
with herself for supposing that his extravagant 
compliments were meant for her. 

Fortunately Mrs. Rossell improved a moment- 
ary lull in the debate to direct the antiquary’s at- 
tention to her superb dinner-set. 

‘*T have been examining all the patterns,” she 
said, ‘‘and I am convinced that this must be 
over three hundred years old. Even Jack is 
forced to admit that the art of making this ex- 
quisite porcelain is lost to the world forever.” 

As an appropriate response to this tribute, Amy 
looked down at her plate, and, lo! the blue Man- 
darin whom she had known from her earliest 
childhood smiled up at her from his perpetual 
resting-place under the shade of the Sacred 
Mountains. He actually seemed to open his 
sleepy almond eyes in mild rebuke at her for part- 
ing with him. ‘here was no mistaking it. The 
dinner-service, from the big soup tureen to the 
delicate egg-shell cups, were part and parcel of 
the old china which she and Miss Car'line had 
bargained away for the new silk. She felt as 
guilty as Aladdin’s wife, when her uncle said: ‘‘ I 
don’t see any thing remarkable about this dinner- 
service, my dear. Up at my old home at Tunxis 
we had something very similar to it when I was 
a boy. © 


” 


I suppose you've seen it often, Amy? 

‘* Yes,” answered the poor girl, trembling on 
the verge of exposure. 

“*Oh, you dear child,” chimed .in Mrs. Ros- 
sell, ‘‘ you must show it to me when I come to 
visit you. Only to think of owning such treas- 
ures, stamped not only with the seal of antiqui- 
ty, but of long family possession. I shouldn't 
blame you a bit if you were too proud to speak 
to ordinary mortals.” 

But Amy—possibly owing to the fact that she 
no longer possessed the aforesaid treasures—was 
not too proud to speak to ordinary mortals, and 
before the evening was over that extraordinary 
mortal, brother Jack, who insisted from the first 
on calling her his cousin Amy, had prevailed on 
her not only to talk, but to sing to his accompani- 
ment. And when her pure bird-like voice, which 
had charmed the worshipers in the village church 
at ‘Tunxis, rose full and clear ‘‘in strains of un- 
premeditated art,” Mr. Jack Graham experienced 
a sensation which was novel, but by no means 
disagreeable. 

‘The month glided by swiftly. All the won- 
ders of the metropolis were unfolded to Amy by 
the good-natured Gabby, and whithersoever the 
girls went they were accompanied by the devoted 
Jack, who explained that he wished to give them 
the benefit of his superior age and wisdom. 

The happy month ended all too soon, and the 
last day of Amy’s visit drew to a close. In the 
early twilight of the November evening, ‘just 
before the lamps were lighted,” she slipped down 
into the parlor alone, for she was in no humor 
for talking, and she knew that her own room was 
not secure against the invasions of Gabby. She 
was ashamed of herself to think that she was 
saddened at the idea of returning to her own 
pleasant home. Who was it that she should 
miss ? 

Jack came in and tried to counterfeit the real 
surprise which Amy expressed at seeing him. 
He was supposed to be down town: but the sly 
dog had been watching for her a full hour. He 
was more embarrassed than she. ‘his is the 
compensation of the weaker sex at certain critic- 
al moments. He blundered into one or two in- 
appropriate remarks, and finally asked her ab- 
ruptly if she liked Tennyson. 

She answered that she liked him very much. 

“Then I want to read you something,” said 
Jack. And Amy noticed that he carried a copy 
of ‘Tennyson in his hand, and that he was using 
his finger for a book-mark. 

It was what he would have called, in the ac- 
cepted slang of the day, a very thin device. It 
bore not the remotest appearance of being spon- 











taneous. Moreover, it was altogether too dark 
to read. But he read, all the same, this one fa- 
miliar stanza from ‘‘ Locksley Hall :” 
“ And I said, ‘My cousin Amy, speak, and speak the 
truth to me; 
Trust me, cousin, all the current of my being sets 
to thee.’” 

He flung down the book, and, grown bolder, 
he said: ‘If I could write as well as ‘Tennyson, 
I might put what I have to say in verse. But, in 
the plainest prose, I love you, my darling little 
girl, and I want you to be my wife.” 

While he was yet speaking (for, after all, he 
was an audacious fellow) his strong arms twined 
themselves about her slender waist, and almost 
before she knew it she had pillowed her pretty 
head on the broad breast which was thenceforth 
to protect her. And she could not choose but 
murmur the continuation of the poem : 

“Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it in 
his glowing hands; 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden 

sands.” 





SULPHUR AS A FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER. 

WELL-KNOWN French savant suggests 

in Les Mondes that brimstone should be 
carried on board every ship for use in case of 
fire. Half a hundred-weight of sulphur will be 
sufficient to abstract the whole of the oxygen 
from 3500 cubic feet of air, thus unfitting it to 
support combustion ; and the writer remarks that 
in a closed space, like a ship’s hold, the sulphur- 
ous gas produced by the burning of the sulphur 
will penetrate where water from the decks can 
not be brought to bear, while the density of the 
gas will prevent it from rising and spreading if 
pains be taken to properly close the hatches. 
‘The suggestion is offered that the brimstone be 
made up in the form of matches of considerable 
size, the ends of which can be passed through 
scuttles prepared for them in the decks or bulk- 
heads. 

The foregoing recalls an assertion that has em- 
anated from several independent and trustworthy 
sources, namely, that the vapor of chloroform 
possesses to a remarkable degree the power of 
extinguishing the flame of certain highly com- 
bustible substances, and especially that of burn- 
ing petroleum. By pouring a small quantity of 
this substance upon such a burning mass of oil, it 
is affirmed that the flame will be at once extin- 
guished, and, furthermore, a small quantity add- 
ed to petroleum notably reduces its tendency to 
ignite. No attempt, as far as we are aware, has 
yet been made to utilize this singular property. 





RENOVATING BLACK DRESSES. 


F fashion is gradually introducing more of 
color into the toilette, still no wardrobe is 
complete without at least one black dress, and 
then the number of those who wear mourning 
creates for it constantly a steady demand. Its 
unfailing popularity is proved by the fact that 
the prices of black goods do not decline propor- 
tionally with others, merchants saying that their 
sale is always sure. But although a neat black 
dress is thus serviceable, and its wearer sure of 
being appropriately, if not handsomely, dressed 
in any company in which she may appear, yet 
no dress is more susceptible of improvement 
from constant and intelligent care, and it does 
seem as if a shabby, ill-kept suit of black was 
one degree more shabby than any other. No 
lady should ever don her alpaca, cashmere, or 
serge without giving it a thorough dusting with 
broom or brush. Dust permitted to settle in the 
folds of pleat or shirring will soon be impossible 
to remove entirely, and give the whole gown that 
untidy air so much to be deprecated in every 
thing pertaining to a lady’s person, 
But after constant use for months, or maybe 
a year, the most carefully kept black dress will 
begin to show the effects of use, in a certain rnusti- 
ness of hue and general dinginess of aspect, if in 
no place actually rubbed or worn. Now is the 
time to expend a little skill and ingenuity in its 
renovation, when the economist may be reward- 
ed by coming out in an old dress made new, sure 
of eliciting the admiration of at least all those 
who are in the secret. For the undertaking pro- 
vide yourself with ten cents’ worth of soap-bark, 
procurable at an herb store, and boil it in one 
quart of hot water. Let it steep a while, and 
then strain it into a basin for use. If the job is 
to be a perfect and thorough one, take the body 
and sleeves apart and to pieces; rip off the trim- 
ming from skirt and over-skirt. Brush off all 
loose dust first, and then, with a sponge dipped 
in the soap-bark decoction, wipe over each piece 
thoroughly, folding up as you proceed. Have 
ready a ladies’ skirt board for pressing, and well- 
heated irons. Smooth every piece on the wrong 
side, incinding even silk trimmings; and when 
you have once more put it together you will be 
amazed to see the results of the simple process. 


One advantage of taking the whole dress apart | 


is that, by putting the trimming on in some style 
a little different from what it was at first. the 
attraction of novelty is added to make the effect 
more pleasing. If one has not time, however, 
to go through the whole process, a dress mav be 
greatly improved by being wiped over with this 
mixture, and pressed on the wrong side while 
damp—indeed, for a time, it will look quite as 
good as new. The process may be repeated 
from time to time as shall seem advisable. I 
have seen a cashmere, which had been worn two 
whole winters, taken apart and treated in this 
way, and the closest observer would have sup- 
posed the dress to have been put on for-the first 
time, such was its soft, fresh look, and the vivid- 
ness of its black. Grenadine may be submitted 
to the same sort of cleaning with fine results. 
When a black lawn has become limp, tumbled, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











and generally forlorn-looking, the best mode of 
treatment to subject it to is, first a submersion 
in a pan of warm water colored highly with in- 
digo; then exposure to the air until just damp- 
ness enough is left to enable one to press it to 
advantage with a hot iron, and if this is careful- 
ly done, always on the wrong side, the lawn will 
come forth quite fresh, stiff, and renovated from 
its blue bath, and again do good service for an- 
other while. 

Every particle of dust should be removed from 
a black silk or poplin every time it is worn, for 
nothing cuts either out so soon as these often im- 
perceptible little gritty motes with which the air 
of a city is filled where coal is in such universal 
use. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


CCORDING to an act passed by the Legis- 
lature of New York at its last session, a 
large number of children over three years of age 
are to be removed from the nursery on Randall’s 
Isiand on January 1, 1876. The Roman Catholic 
protectories are large enough to accommodate 
those whose friends are of that persuasion, but 
there is a deficiency of homes for the children 
of Protestant parents. The ‘‘Home for Chris- 
tian Care,” situated near Sing Sing, offers its 
facilities in this emergency. This institution, 
established in May, 1874, is authorized to receive 
from the city guardians such children as may be 
discharged from public institutions. Its prop- 





erty consists of forty acres of land, upon which | 


it has established its first home, under the care 
of an experienced matron. Several farm-houses 
will be temporarily fitted up for the reception 


of the little children from Randall's Island; but | 
this is done in the confident hope that means | 


will be furnished by the Protestant citizens of 
New York for the erection of suitable cottages 
as homes for the little ones. The expense of 
fitting up these houses will not exceed $5000. 
The trustees also desire to provide facilities tor 
training the children in mechanics and agricul- 
ture. 
should meet with a response from charitable 
hearts, 





During the last fiscal year there were received 
in the dead letter division of the Post-office De- 
partment 3,628,808 letters—an average of 11,878 
for each working day. Of these, 31,779 contained 
$61,769 14 in current funds, and 14,225 contained 
commercial paper to the value of $2,997,847 53 ; 
135,027 contained jewelry and other articles of 
value. It is a suggestive fact that 5963 of these 
letters were without any address, 61,252 were 
misdirected, and 318,604 were held for postage. 
Out of 5942 registered letters received at the 
Dead Letter Office during the year, 5556 were 
returned to their proper owners. The fee for 
registering letters has been made uniform to all 
parts of the world. 


A grand “Martha Washington Reception” 
will be held at the Academy of Music, in this 
city, on the evening of February 22. The pro- 
ceeds are to be devoted to liquidating the debt 
of $10,000 which still remains on the “ Floating 
Hospital’’ of St. John’s Guild. Twenty-two ex- 
cursions were given last summer, and every ex-. 
ertion made to alleviate the sufferings of the 


As the new year opens, such appeals | 





thousands of sick and suffering children in the | 


city. During last winter about twenty thousand 
persons were recipients of the charities of the 
Guild. 





There is a large fleet of vessels locked up by 
the ice in the channel of the North River below 
Albany. The river froze over suddenly early in 
December, and these boats will probably re- 
main in their exposed winter-quarters for many 
weeks, 

Professor Nordenskjéld is reported to have 
found a new ocean route between Europe and 
Siberia. The discovery is regarded as of great 
scientific and commercial importance. Future 
expeditions will verify the value of his explora- 
tions; but just at this present season we do not 
believe there will be many passengers to Siberia. 
We have enough arctic weather heresbouts. 
Our ‘cold snaps’? promise to come about once 
in two weeks, if not oftener. 





At the University of Poitiers, in France, a 
young lady, daughter of M. Benoist, recently 
passed a brilliant examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Letters. Also, the Birbeck Institu- 
tion, of London, a long-established college, dis- 
tributed a short time ago the first prizes in mod- 
ern languages and advanced mathematics to 
three ladies. 





The injury to sight caused by a long exposure 
to the glare of snow has led to various devices 
for remedying the difficulty, which have failed in 
practice. Nowa London oculist has introduced 
a peculiar kind of spectacles, made of ebonite, 
tied to the head by avelvetribbon. Their special 
peculiarity is that the wearer sees through a 
simple slit in front of the pupil of the eye; and 
the sides of each eye-box are perforated with 
minute holes, in order that the wearer may get 
a side view of objects. 





There is trouble in Turkey. The Sultan has 
a high temper, and he has quarreled with his 
mother and with his Grand Vizier. Somehow 
the Sultan seems to be neither popular nor re- 
spected. He demands more money for himself 
than the people approve at a time when the 
country needs it. 





Phonography is now taught in the high schools 
and grammar schools of Cairo, Illinois. 





The Young Women’s Christian Association 
of this city is doing a good work. It was or- 
ganized in 1870, and is now located at 64 Irving 
Place; but its present quarters are restricted, 
and it hopes soon to occupy a more commo- 
dious building at No. 7 East Fifteenth Street. 
The association is not sectarian, although the 
executive committee is composed of members 
of Protestant evangelical churches. The gen- 
eral object is to promote the highest welfare 
of young women, particularly those dependent 
upon their own exertions for support. It en- 
deavors to find work for the unemployed, pro- 
vides free classes for instruction and free lect- 
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ures, opens a free reading-room and library, and 
uses various means to surround young women 
with wholesome influences. About $50,000 are 
needed to complete the purchase of the new 
building and to cover other necessary expenses. 





A “spelling bee’? was recently held in Lon- 
don, under the auspices of Sir Andrew Lusk, 
Bart., M.P., who was once Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. The affair commenced with a humorous 
speech and the singing of a glee. Then the 
champions who had entered the lists presented 
themselves—eighteen ladies and thirty-two gen- 
tlemen. It is somewhat singular that Noah 
Webster was the authority set up as the stand- 
ard in this English ‘“‘spelling bee.” The ladies 
were more successful than the gentlemen; for 
when the ‘spell’? was over, only seven of the 
thirty-two gentlemen remained, while five of 
the eighteen ladies still retained their position. 





A census has just been taken of the beggars 
of Paris. There are 65,250 who belong to the 
profession. Of these about 26,000 are children. 





“In time of peace prepare for war.” The 
State Entomologist of Kansas has declared war 
on the grasshopper. He proposes to extermi- 
nate him according to law, and has prepared, for 
introduction in the Kansas Legislature, an act 
providing that persons shall be recompensed for 
destroying both the eggs and the insects. One 
dollar a bushel for grasshopper eggs, and fifty 
cents a bushel for the insects, is reeommended. 
It is said, however, that there is no reason to 
fear a return of grasshoppers next year in Kansas. 


The London Times informs us that the ivy 
which has so thickly covered Arundel Castle 
has been eating into the work so seriously as to 
threaten its destruction, and workmen are now 
employed in extracting the roots from the mor- 
tar, and in other ways rescuing the walls from 
ruin. The mortar used in the old building was 
not of a very substantial nature, and might have 
gradually crumbled away. The process of strip- 
ping the ivy necessarily destroys much of the 
picturesqueness, but none of the architectural 
features of the keep will be destroyed. 





Paul Morphy, the famous chess-player, is ina 
New Orleans asylum hopelessly insane. About 
a year ago he began to lose his mental control, 
and some of his friends believe that his malady 
originated in the strain upon his mind in play- 
ing many and difficult games of chess. He was 
educated for the law, and his family friends 
greatly objected to his taking up chess-playing 
as a business, Just before the rebellion he be- 
came suddenly and thoroughly disgusted with 
chess—so much prejudiced against it that he 
has since never played. He has subsequently 
led an idle, morose life. 

The Khedive of Egypt, although a Moham- 
medan, has the good sense to perceive that the 
Koran is insufficient as a code of laws, and he 
has therefore abolished the use of it in the ad- 
ministration. New laws, called the Egyptian 
Code, but which are founded on the system of 
jurisprudence which Napoleon I. gave to France, 
are to be henceforth used in the edministration 
of ju tice in Egypt. 





A skating rink is now in course of construc- 
tion in the Champs Elysées, Paris—but it will 
not be completed until spring. Meantime the 
Cirque des Champs Elys¢es is to be used as a 
temporary rink whenever the weather is of the 
proper temperature, 


“*Men are like hymns,”’ remarks an exchange. 
“There are short-meter men, sharp, blunt, and 
hasty ; there are long-meter men, slow, weighty, 
and dignified; there are halleluiah-meter men, 
mercurial, fervent, and inspiring; and there are 
eights-and-sevens men, gentle, genial, and de- 
lightful. There are also some ‘ peculiar meters.’ ” 

Some curious details are given in foreign jour- 
nals respecting a famous model who posed for 
the ‘* Atalanta”’ of Pradier and the young girl in 
Gérome’s “ Cock-Fight,” now in the Gallery of 
the Luxembourg. When she first went to Paris 
she was a young and illiterate peasant, but she 
managed to educate herself. While posing for 
the ‘* Atalanta” she ceased one day to come at 
the accustomed hour, so Pradier went in search 
of her, and found her, as he thought, lying dead. 
An attack of brain-fever had struck her down, 
and in a few days she died, to all appearance. 
But this seeming death was only the rigidity 
of an intense attack of catalepsy, and she was 
really conscious of all that was passing around 
her. Pradier concluded he would take a cast of 
the corpse. The modeling of the feet and hands 
gave the poor girl no uneasiness, but her terror 
at the thought of the suffocating weight of the 
plaster on face and chest enabled her to break 
the fetters of the lethargy. To the amazement 
of the artist, the supposed corpse bounded from 
the bed, and seizing a mass of the half-liquid 
plaster, she dashed it full in Pradier’s face. The 
violent exertion did her good, and she was saved. 
But somehow she would never forgive Pradier. 
She would not enter his studio, and he was forced 
to getanoti:er model to complete his *‘ Atalanta.”” 





A touching incident is related in a St. Louis 
paper of the way alittle girlin the public school 
attempted to ‘keep up appearances.’’? The pu- 
pils were accustomed to bring their Juncheon, 
which at noon they ate together, but the teach- 
er noticed that this little girl looked wistfully 
at her companions as they went out with their 
lunch, but never brought any herself. The child 
was neatly but poorly clad, and always attentive 
to her studies. One day the teacher observed 
that the little thing had apparently brought her 
lunch with her; but when the noon hour came 
she still remained in her seat, with the package 
wrapped in paper on the desk before her. The 
teacher went to the child and asked her why 
she did not go out with the rest, at the same 
time putting out her hand toward the package. 
Quick as thought, the little girl clasped her 
hands over it, and exclaimed, sobbing, ‘‘ Don’t 
touch it, teacher, and don’t tell, please! It’s 
only blocks.”? And that was the fact. Having 
no dinner to bring, and too prond to reveal the 
poverty of her family, the child had carefully 
wrapped up a number of small blocks in paper, 
and brought the package to present the appear- 
ance of a lunch. 





AMERICA IN El 


T is always interesting to observe the effect 
which our dearest friend produces upon the 
side world. We usually learn to appreciate 

his virtues more highly, and if we are led to see 
his faults by means of the eyes of others, we are 
better prepared to meet them, either in the way 
of combating them or of quietly accepting them. 

During a three years’ stay in Europe it has 
been a constant source of interest to us to ob- 
serve the impression which Americans make on 
the people of the Old World, and also to watch 
the effect of new influences upon Americans them- 
selves, for circumstances not only ‘‘alter cases,” 
but people. America has many more admirers 
in France than in Germany. ‘The French have 
so long desired a republic, and have suffered so 
fearfully in their abortive efforts to establish one, 
that they very naturally respect a nation which 
has succeeded so well where they have failed. 
The Germans, on the contrary, have a contempt 
for the very word republic. They are at this 
moment on the highest pinnacle of imperial pride. 
‘** Kaiser Wilhelm,” ‘‘des Deutsche Reich,” and 
the immense army are the only things in the 
world worth consideration, according to their 
ideas. What to them is a country without an 
emperor, and almost without an army? Another 
reason why they do not like America so well as 
the French do is that they read more, and com 
in contact with more American news. This 
seems rather a hard thing to say, but it has its 
grounds, America has not learned to conceal 
her faults or to put her best foot forward. ‘There 
is no press in the world so almost frightfully free 
as hers. ‘There all her defects are discussed at 
length, and her crimes are not only exposed in 
detail, but they often made to appear wo 
than they really are by the American demand 
for every thing extravagant. She whispers noth- 
ing in her closets which is not proclaimed not 
only from her own house-tops, but also from the 
house-tops of all Europe. She thus exposes her- 
self to a scrutiny of which the other nations 
know little. ‘The Emperor Wilhelm, for exam- 
ple, may quarrel with his wife, live separate from 
her, and have as many other lady-loves as he 
chooses. ‘The fact is gossiped over a little in the 
higher circles, but who would dare write articles 
about it for the world to read, as would be the 
case if the President of the United States should 
do the same? sures of the German gov- 

eful to the people, but if 
satisfaction by speech or pen, 
he is at once given lodgings in prison, A cler- 
gyman in Ilanover has been honored in this 
way seven times since the battle of Langensalza 
in 1866. He no sooner returns to the bosom of 
his family than he is led to speak his mind about 
the Prussian government, and back he goes to 
his cell, What Paris paper would think of pub- 
lishing the amours of a French priest? But if 
an American minister falls, the sad story ‘s bla- 
zoned throughout the civilized world, let ars of 
all parties concerned are printed, nam :s and 
dates made known, ‘‘ extras” appear, giving col- 
umns of detail, headed with glaring capitals, that 
the most salient and painful points may at least 
catch the eve of him who has not time to read 
the whole. 

These journals come abroad and take their 
places in libraries and reading-rooms beside the 
journals of the country; French and German ed- 
itors read them, and finding no such things in 
their own papers, draw singular conclusions re- 
garding America. They fail to see what we do, 
that public opinion is the bar before which every 
thing is tried in America, and that the very puri- 
ty of that bar leads it to pronounce loud condem- 
nation upon the crimes brought before it. We 
hold up our hands and ery with horror over many 
things which in Europe would be winked at and 
passed by in silence. We can not w’ -2 for less 
freedom of the press, but for a little more discre- 
tion in using it. And while the European should 
not forget that the ostrich is none the safer for 
holding his head in the sand (query, does he ever 
do it?), the American should remember that a 
family which is in the habit of telling its affairs to 
its neighbors can not be too careful to keep the 
domestic arrangements in good order. Certain- 
ly if we wear our garments with the stains and 
patches all on the outside, we can not expect to 
present a favorable contrast on taking our places 
beside those who turn theirs allin. It is a sad 
fact that one bad story will travel further and be 
read more than ten good ones. ‘Therefore there 
are hundreds of men in Germany who could 
give all the particulars of the ‘* Tammany Ring” 
and of our political mistakes who know noth- 
ing of such men as Webster, Clay, and Everett. 
The» could give all the details of our ecclesias- 
tical scandals, but have never read a word con- 
cerning our live churches, our benevolent insti- 
tutions, and our quick response to all calls of 
distress. We once listened to a young man who 
wns entertaining the company with droll stories 
of the ignorance of American school-masters. 
After the laugh had subsided, we were curious 
to test his real knowledge of the state of educa- 
tion in America, and spoke of the universities 
of Harvard and Yale. He had never hear? of 
them. He was a member of one of the German 
universities, and extremely intelligent on most 
subjects. 

Indeed, the ignorance with regard to America 
which one meets in Europe is something aston- 
ishing. Many people, otherwise intelligent, 
make no distinction between North and South 
America. It is all America in their minds, just 


as it is on the atlas, and they really regard you | 


with an air of skepticism when you inform them | 
that South America has another government, | 
another race of people, and another language. | 
We have met more than one person in good so- | 
ciety who labored under the impression that the | 
war between the ‘‘ North and South” was be- 
tween North and South America. The news- 
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papers are responsible for the absurd ideas which 
prevail here concerning our moral and social 
condition. 


ferred to the journals here to feed the universal 
passion for the marvelous, and to give the peo- 
ple what they suppose to be an idea of the true 
state of things in that outlandish country, Amer- 
ica. Ifan editor wishes to enliven his columns 
ith an absurd story, the scene is sure to be laid 

w York. America is for European news- 

| paper writers what “out West” is for the New 
| England. Our good landlady said, the other day, 
| after listening to a defense of the ‘land of the 
| free,” ‘* Well, I suppose America is more civil- 
ized than I thonght;” and a Catholic priest of 
our acquaintance thought we must be mistaken 


in the United States! 

As a general thing the American is liked bet- 
ter in foreign countries than the Englishman. 
His manners, though much less polite and grace- 
ful than those of the French, are more easy than 
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those of his English cousin, and he conforms to | brought many a little blot to the esentcheon of | their condnet is the reult of a 


new cnstoms more readily. Indeed, we have 


All the murders and robberies, the | often felt, when seeing Americans dancing and 
odd occurrences and amusing anecdotes, which | playing cards on Sunday, that their aptitude for | 
spice our papers and set us laughing are trans- | conformit 


y was a little too great. We, as a na- 
tion, believe that Sunday should be a quiet day, 
and the most of us believe that it should be ob- 
served religiously, and why Americans on this 
side the water should spend it in revelry or pas- 
times is not always easy to tell. Both the French 
and the Germans think it a little strange, to be 
sure, when one declines the Sunday invitations. 


| A few weeks since, on hearing our reason for 
|not going to the salon for the Sunday dance, a 


lady exclaimed, ‘‘ Mon Dieu, comme vous étes 
puritaine!” We have found, however, almost 
without exception, a delicate respect for the 


¢ | principle which leads a person to preserve a line 
in our statement that there are Gothic churches 


} : 
cans often commit when abroad. 


of conduct because he believes it to be right. 
This leads us to speak of a fault which Ameri- 
It is the in- 
dulgence of the idea that ‘“‘we are away from 
home, no one knows us, and it is no matter 
what we do.” This “don’t care” spirit has 


America, and we fear some great ones. Aside’ 
from the principle that we should, under all cir-' 
cumstances, be true to that which we recognize 
to be the highest and the best, there is the fact 
that in one sense a man is never away from! 
home. Nationality, that strongest of all family 
traits, goes with him wherever he goes, It is 
impossible to shake it off, and all his actions are 
interpreted by those about him as characteristic | 
of his national home. 
The suggestion that one should never do or ss 

any thing abroad which one would not do or s: 

at home takes us back to the davs of our child- 
hood, when we were taught not only to pnt on 
our best clothes when we went visiting, but also 
our best manners. However, the same injune- 
tion to people coming to Enrope will not seem 
ill-timed to any one who has heard the most sin- 
gular proceedings on the part of Americans ac- 
counted for by Europeans with the remark, ‘¢Oh, 
it is American, you know.” We know that it is 
not American. We know that these persons 
would not do the same thing at home, and that 





spirit, and of the intoxication of j 
selves ent loose from all connection 
impose responsibility on action, 
this from any oversensitiveness 
The American who preserves his 
as careful of his manners here as 
has no reason to blush besile a FE 
have been prompted to speak of th 
a certain knowledge that our co 
women often give a wrovg impre 


| selves by something which they ms 


independence, but which is capab 
other names, Each individual wh 
has a personal responsibility with 
honor of his country. 

There are a great many youn 
rope who are trave ot who a 
houses alone. To any who have 
of coming abroad under those cire 
above caution might especially be 
are only as independent here as 
conduct will seem sufficiently str 
peans. The position of young la 
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is the reult of a ** don’t car 
e intoxication of imagining them- 
from all connections which would 
ibility on action. We do not say 
oversensitiveness to criticism. 
who preserves his dignity and is 
s manners here as he is at home 
o blush besile a European. We 
pted to speak of this subject from 
‘ledge that our countrymen and 
ive a wrovg impression of them- 
hing which they may perhaps call | 
mut which is capable of receiving 
Rach indiv l who comes abroad 
responsibility with regard to the 
intry. 
great matty young ladies in En- 
veling. of who are in boardin 
To any who have the intention 
d under those circumstances. the 
ight especially be given. If they 
ependent here as at home, their 
em sufficiently striking to Euro- 
sition of young ladies in Enrope 


|'is entirely different from their position in Amer- 
ica. They are kept very much in the background, 
and, according to our ideas, have a dull time of 
it. This is particularly the casein France. The 
young lady ‘comme il fant’ never walks ont 
alone in Paris. She always has some wrinkled 
face at her side, or going before her like a pillar 
of cloud to lead her safely through the imaginary 
dangers of the imaginary Philistines. 
things look immensely bored, and are a striking 
whenever and wherever she pleases, dodges into 
stores to inquire the way, takes a walk down 
some rather doubtful street to see how the shady 
side of gay Paris looks, and slips through some 
little, unfrequented alley to catch the right om- 
nibus. A Frenchman. who has been accustomed 
to the pillar-of-cloud idea, hardly knows what to 
make of this utter disregard of the enemy. He 
says he does not like it, but he does; at least, he 
likes the intelligence and wideawakeness which it 
implies: otherwise. why does he seek ont the Amer- 
ican girl to talk with. and leave the little fawn to 
tremble alone in her corner of the salon? It may 
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The poor | 


contrast to the American girl, who goes about | 
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be very enchanting to a man to have a lady blush, 
cast down her eves, and be too timid to do any 
thing more than breathe a gentle ‘‘ yes” or ‘‘ 
when he addresses her, but it is a kind of enter- 
tainment which has a little sameness of a long 
winter evening. 

The relations of men and women here are quite 
different from what we are accustomed to at 
home, and an American lady will find it impos- 
sible to treat a Frenchman with the same frank- 
ness with which she treats an American. If she 
does, she y likely be surprised by some 
familiarity on his part, and he will he just as 
much astonished to find his kiss or caress indig- 
nantly resented by the fair creature he thought 
so charmingly approachable five minntes before. 
The Frenchman regards a young lady as a play- 
thing, and his favorite and almost only resort 
with her is flattery. When the American lady 
assures him that she does not care to hear that 
her eyes are stars, and her teeth pearls, that the 
gentlemen at home do not talk to her in that 
way, the poor fellow is utterly stranded; he 
stands face to face with his prey, and has no 


weapons. From these facts it may easily be 
seen that an American lady should be a little 
more reserved than she is at home, rather than 
a little less. 

Another phase of America abroa 
the numerous parents, or we m 
mothers, who are here for the edues 
children. This rambling article is not the place 
to disenss the subject of Enropean edues tion for 
Americans, but we ean not forbear ing that 
the more we see of it. the less approve of it. 
As good schools ean be found in the States as in | 
any other country, so that the lack of advantages | 
can not justly be pleaded. The only argument | 
in favor ofjit is the acquisition of the languages, 
which can always be better accomplished in the | 
lands where they are spoken. Bunt what is gain- 
ed in this wav hardly compensates for what is lost | 
in taking a child from an established and regular | 
home to carry him about from city to city and | 
from school to school. He learns the languages, | 
but loses much of his national feeling, and also | 
much time in his general studies, which are, of 
course, less perfectly and less rapidly acquired 
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through the medium of strange tongues; and so 
far as literature is concerned, can an acquaint- 
ance with foreign authors compensate the young 
can for an ignorance of the English au- 

It is now possible to have good native 
instruction in the languages in America, so 
that the same money which is spent in a Euro- 
pean sojourn of half a dozen years would more 
than pay a French or German lady for living in 
the family and talking her language with the 
children all day, and the European trip could be 
made later, when the character is formed and 
the education further advanced. Aside from 
these reasons, there are moral considerations 
which outweigh every thing else. We can not 
enumerate them all, but take for example the 
one virtue of truthfulness. You may hunt for it 
in the daily life of Europe, but your search will 
be as fruitless as that of Diogenes. 

If you bring a child here and put him at 
school among children brought up under these 
influences, it will not be six months before you 
find that the blight has fallen upon the flower 
which you have so ¢ ully shielded from the 
breath of falsehood. The pestilence is in the 
very air the child breathes, and even grown peo- 
ple *‘ of good and regular standing” find it diffi- 
cult to resist the temptation to ‘‘lie back,” as a 
sort of revenge for having been duped. 

There is a good deal of point in a remark 
which a Frenchman made the other lle 
said, ‘* The Americans are always talking about 
‘home, sweet home,’ and reminding us that we 
have no word to express the thing; but their 
homes are not so sweet but that they can break 
them up at any moment and come to spend 
years in European hotels and boarding-houses.” 
We are sure it is better to keep the children at 
home, to have husbands and wives remain to- 
gether with their families, and to have Ameri- 
cans brought up as Americans, 
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AIN WOMEN. 
T is often affirmed, with some appearance of 
truth, that many of the women who have 
made the greatest mark in the world have been 
plain women. There is, however, such a diver- 
sity of opinion with regard to beauty, no two 
people apparently thinking alike, that it is not an 
easy matter to decide who really have been plain 
women. Biographers are naturally chary of so 
describing a living woman, and history abounds 
in conflicting opinions on these points ; 
ample, by some Joan of Are was put down as 
plain, yet Tennyson mentions her in his ** Dream 
of Fair Women” as ‘‘ Joan of Arc, a light of 
ancient France.” Mary Powell in one of her 
charming works speaks of Margaret Roper as a 
**plain girl, with changeful spirits,” but possibly 
as she grew older she grew in beauty, or her 
charms may have consisted of expression and 
grace of movement, for Erasmus considered her 
beautiful. 

As a rule, literary women have not been noted 
for their personal charms, and among the great- 
est triumphs of plain women are those of the 
mind. Mrs. Fry, good as she was, had no per- 
sonal beauty to adorn her successful, honest life ; 
nor had Hannah More, Miss Edgeworth, Miss 
Mitford, Mrs. Hemans, or MadameGuyon, Of 
Mrs. Chapone we read from the pen of a con 
temporary that ‘‘she was full of good sense and 
uncommon ugliness.” Charlotte Bronté’s pale 
plain face is often alluded to by her biographers ; 
and Sappho was short of stature, swarthy, and 
ungraceful. 

‘The least attractive girls in every circle are oft- 
en the first to marry, probably because they 
less difficult to please than their more favore 
ters; but, for all that, the richest fruits ¢ 
not seldom come to their share rather than to the 
fair ones. ‘That men, mostly swayed by beauty, 
have now and then adored ungainly women, is 
a historical and social fact. Voltaire’s favorite 
niece was as ugly as she was agreeable. Ma- 
dame D’Houdelot, the only woman Rousseau 
ever loved, squinted, and was marked with small- 
pox, and yet her friends dubbed her ‘‘ La Parfaite 
Julie.” Ayesha, Mohammed's favorite wife, was 
no beauty, nor was Swift’s Vanessa. 

Among women of exalted rank who have been 
wanting in beauty are Margaret of Sweden, Ma- 
tilda, Empress of Germany, and Christiana of 
Sweden. Fulvia, wife of Antony, had few person- 
al charms; neither had ‘Terentia, wife of Cicero, 
if one may trust to the majority of historians ; but 
most of these have found some admirers among 
biographei Neither Anne of Cleves nor Cath- 
erine of Aragon was good - looking, still for a 
while they swayed the fickle heart of their Blue- 
beard husband. Queen Anne was a dowdy, 

Cromwell's 


are 


to England as a bride there w: 
at Cheapside of a castle with t , from 
both sides of which ran fountains of wine; and 
2 told that the beautiful girls who blew 
af in the faces of king and queen caused 
the plain bride to look plainer; yet she made 
in the good graces of kit nd people. 
ance, the gay and pleasure-loving, plain 
women have gained many laurels. Madame De 
Staél is a memorable instance, though no one 
was more conscious of her personaldefects. Even 
her name was a power in itself. The great Na- 
poleon condescended to be so jealous of her in- 
fluence that no persuasion would induce him to 
allow her to return to France. Mademoiselle 
De Lespinaisse, one of the most fascinating wom 
en of her day, who exe da marvelous influ- 
ence on those around her, was marked with small- 
pox. Madame Geoffrin was a plain woman. 
ame D’Epinay was neither beautiful nor clev 
er, but most attractive. Madame De Mailly w: 
the plainest woman of the court. Maria L 
zinska, daughter of Stanislaus, King of Polan 
wife of Louis XV., was good, but uninteresti 
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and that famous Palatine princess, second wife | 


of Philip, Duke of Anjou, brother of Louis XIV., 
and mother of the Duke of Orleans, the regent 
during Louis XV.’s minority—a woman who ex- 
ercised more sway than any other of her time— 
was coarse of feature, and so ungainly that her 
large hands passed into a proverb, She was of 
masculine habits, clinging to the customs of Ger- 
many, and wore a short close wig, like a man’s. 





MODERN TITANIAS. 
By HOWARD GLYNDON. 


SHAKSPEARE's arch legend of ‘Titania 
Prefigures best some women’s lives. 

Now read for me the riddle—can you, 
Ye sprightly sweethearis, graver wives ? 

You say, indeed, my dear young lady, 
No flower juice rubbed upon your eyes 

Could make you lounge in forests shady, 
And pet—a Bottom in disguise. 


Ah! No? But could vou see Tom Tabor 
As others see him who don’t love, 
I'll bet my very sharpest Faber 
Your disenchanted look would prove 
There's not a girl can see a fellow 
Exactly fair when she’s in love— 
Not even if she’s wise and mellow: 
And so it fits you like a glove. 


And you, dear madam? Your white fingers 
Weave many a crown for that thick head, 

Round which so much of glamour lingers 
Since sweet “‘I take thee” has been said. 

Hle’s yours, and loves you; so you dress him 
In all the colors of your heart ; 

You coddle him and you confess him, 
‘Transfigure, set him up apart. 





HOW BERTIE AND PAPA WENT 
TO THE BARN. 
By ROBERT B, ROOSEVELT. 


* JYAPA, what shall we do now?” 

The pronoun ‘‘we" is suggestive—must be 
taken with all that the word implies. Bertie is 
nine years old, as busy, active, and restless as a 
globule of quicksilver. When he has a boy or 
girl of his own age to play with him, he is con- 
tented enough; but when there is no such re- 
source, he calls upon papa, who, in spite of the 
bald head, gray hair, and rheumatic stitfness of 
forty-six heavy years, is expected to get down on 
his knees and arrange the baby house, or play 
keeping store, or wheel the ‘‘ United States E:x- 
press” filled with dirt, or join in some other 
equally intellectual and exhilarating amusement, 
At present there was no youthful company, and 
the substitute had to be called upon to perform 
his duty. ‘The scene of the play, to use the lan- 
guage of dramatic authors, is laid in the coun- 
try, where there is a pond, a mill, hydraulic rams 
to force the water into the house and the fount- 
ain, and many other attractions to interest the 
mind of nine summers’ development. ‘The actors 
are out-of-doors in earnest consultation over the 
situation, which, for the moment, looks unprom- 
ising, as though tired nature had indeed been ex- 
hausted, and had no further pleasures to offer. 

** Papa, what shall we do now ?”—a despair- 
ing cry for assistance, which went direct to the 
paternal heart. 

After a moment's thonght, the reply came in 
the way of question, ‘* How would it do to go 
out in the boat ?” 

This was generally an infallible resource ; the 
boat and the pond, unexplored nooks, strange 
water-weeds, desolate islands, and wild aquatic 
flowers were always attractive. But just at this 
moment they were out of favor, and not without 
reason, as was instantly made clear. 

** Papa, would you like to be doing one thing 
all the time? I have been out in the boat twice 
this morning, once with Henry” (the coachman) 
**and once with Fido” (the dog), ‘Sand I don't 
want to be out in the boat forever. Things done 
all the time get tiresome.” 

**Then what do you say to going into the 
garden and digging some sweet-potatues ?” 

**Oh, I can’t see what makes you want to dig 
in the garden so much!” ‘This was uttered with 
an air of intensest disgust. ‘‘I don’t ever want 
to dig in the garden. Plowing with the donkey 
is a different thing, but digging isn’t fun at all.” 

** But the exercise, darling, and the health,” 
argued papa, at a loss what next to propose, and 
trying to gain time. 

** Exercise!” exclaimed Bertie, in disdain. 
*€You just come along with me all day, and see 
if you don’t have exercise enough. ‘T'ry it once, 
that’s all. But, papa, I wish vou would think 
of something to do. Not digging; work isn’t 
play, you know.” 

Now there was an old barn half a mile off, 
near the gardener’s cottage ; not the stable, which 
was by the house, but a big, roomy, old-fashioned 
barn, such as our agricultural grandfathers used 
in the days when crops made a generous return 
for labor, and did not have to be stimulated into 
a feeble existence by artificial aid, as in our time ; 
an ancient building, which bore the marks of Fa- 
ther Time's rude tingers about it. The weather- 
boards were off in places, and daylight peeped 
down through big holes in the roof; the floor 
had a hump in the middle, and the upper story 
had got a cant to one side, like a drunken man 
unable to hold up his head, or as if the old barn 
were bidding a respectful adieu to this world and 
all its attractions. These defects gave a charm 
to the decaying structure, which was still strong 
and sturdy, however, and had deep mows filled 
with hay and towering stacks of straw and rows 
upon rows of sheaves of wheat and oats. ‘There 
was much fun to be obtained from these high 
climbs and long slides and secure hiding-places, 
which only a boy could thoroughly appreciate, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. _ 


while papa did not mention the fact that he had 
business at the barn, where several men were at 
work, for the very suggestion of utility would 
take the bloom off the peach of pure play. So 
he merely inquired, 

“* How would you like to go to the barn?” 

Bertie was captured at once. 

** Yes, I want to go to the barn. I have been 
wanting to go there ever so long, but nobody 
would take me. I wish you would tell Henry 
that he must take me to the barn whenever I 
want to go.” 

‘*Even when he has his work?” suggested 
papa. 

‘*That is just the time I always want to go. 
Why, he ean do his work when he comes back.” 

** And is he to idle round all the time you are 
in the barn ?” 

‘*No, papa; you ought to know better than 
that. He is to come up in the mow and play 
with me. But come along now; don’t stop to 
talk any more.” 

Hand in hand away they started. Bertie may 
be a little spoiled. Well, suppose he is; nobody 
can say he is selfish, or rude, or, what is a more 
expressive adjective, nasty; nobody can deny 
that he is loving and good and kind; and that 
is just the sort of boy to spoil, and to bear a 
great deal of it without injury. Hand in hand— 
a necessary precaution, for the road is so wide, 
and the country so extensive, and there are so 
many distractions, that Bertie has hard work in- 
deed to make rapid progress; and when there is 
any real hurry, papa has to tow him along, like 
a big tug with a little willful yacht behind, that 
will not mind her helm, or steer straight, or 
follow her leader, but insists on yawing about, 
and slanting from side to side, and jerking on 
her tow-line in a most uncertain way. As it 
was, they did not get very far before Bertie let 
go, and shouting out, 

‘* Hold on, papa; I just want to see if my 
steamboat is all right,” rushed to the fountain, 
where his toy propeller was calmly resting in the 
lower basin amidst a shower of spray. With a 
vigorous push he sent the boat spinning round 
the confined circle, and thus solving all doubt as 
to its sound condition, was back to his father’s 
side almost before the latter had clearly discoy- 
ered that be had left. 

‘“*T thought she was all right. That is a 
good place to keep her; she gets full of water, 
because that falls into her from the fountain; 
but [I can empty it out. If I leave her in the 
pond, she is just as sure as can be to float off; 
then I can’t find her. Why, I have looked for 
her sometimes for hours.” ‘Then, after a pause 
of doubt, he added, ‘* For more than a minute, 
anvhow. You can't find much of any thing in a 
minute, unless you just know where it is, and 
then it isn’t lost.” 

The conversation had carried them as much 
as ten yards on their journey, but at this point 
they came in close proximity to some newly pre- 
pared flower beds, not planted yet, but with earth 
bare, and inclosed within a frame of boards set on 
edge and arranged in the shape of stars, crosses, 
and triangles. 

**Come here, papa—come here. Do you be- 
lieve I can walk the edge of those boards and 
never fall off except sometimes? Just wait and 
see. You stand there. Help me up and give 
me a start. A person must always be helped up 
when he is going to walk any thing. Now don't 
move, or you will confuse me; it is very easy to 
get confused. I fell off that time, but that don’t 
count: the board kind of slipped. Just you lend 
me your hand for a minute.” 

Bertie, having fallen off a dozen times, was 
helped along till he came within a few feet of 
the end, when he made a sudden rush and cleared 
the distance safely. Sublimely regardless of his 
many failures, he proclaimed, 

‘There! I told you I could do it. I don't be- 
lieve you could. When people are fat they can’t 
walk boards: it is bad to be fat.” 

Bertie fell into a deep reverie upon the disad- 
vantages of corpulency, but it did not last him 
far; the sight of the boat-house dispelled it, and 
like a flash of lightning he rushed down hill, 
sprang into the boat, and, seizing up a paddle, 
commenced paddling as vigorously as though the 
rope were not still securely tied. Papa was 
fain to follow him slowly down the slope that 
led to the water, and, patiently standing beside 
him, remarked, 

‘“ Why, darling, [ thought you were tired of 
rowing the boat ?” 

**So Lam. Don't you see this isn’t rowing? 
This is paddling. This paddle belongs to the 
canoe; there is another end to it. Wait till I 
fix it together and I will show you how it works. 
I can paddle with it faster than you would ever 
believe. Just you untie the rope, and I will show 
you. There, now, see how I can make her go! 
and she will turn round quick, I tell you, when I 
paddle on one side and back on the other. And 
then I don’t run into stumps and islands, because 
I can see where Igo. When you are wrong, you 
know, you often run into islands.” 

Bertie had pushed the boat out a few yards, 
and was giving exhibitions of his skill up and 
down before his solitary spectator ; but suddenly 
he shot the boat back to land, ran into the low 
bank, tied her fast, and then climbing ashore, 
commenced expostulating at the delay as though 
he had nothing whatever to do with it. 

‘** Papa, I thought you were going to the barn ?” 

** Yes, my dear, so I was.” 

‘* Then what are you standing there for? We 
will never get to the barn if we stand here all 
day.” 

‘**But I supposed you wanted to go in the 
boat,” was the mild remonstrance. 

** Why, you know I told you I had been in the 
boat twice already. This makes the third time. 
But it does not count, it was such a little while. 
It never counts unless you untie the boat, and 
we only just untied her. You wouldn't count it, 








would you, if you had only gone a few feet, where 
you could speak to a person on shore all the time ? 
But I think you can hear better on water than 
on land. Do you know, I can make Fido hear 
me clear across the pond. Sometimes I go out 
and call him, and then he will jump in the water 
and swim after me wherever 1 go. Most often 
he won't, and runs around the shore and barks ; 
but sometimes he will. Anyhow he hears me, 
Why, papa, why ?” 

** Sound,” explained papa, ‘‘ travels more eas- 
ily along the smooth surface of the water, where 
there are no obstructions or irregularities, than 
over the land, where there is so much to interfere 
with it. Besides, the water seems to be an ex- 
cellent conductor of sound. ‘Iwo stones rapped 
together under water can be heard a long dis- 
tance, while the church bells from some viilage 
on the shore—” 

But Bertie had fled. He did not await the 
conclusion of this instructive explanation, but 
had dashed off to the two rams, which were 
pounding away at their work and spouting out 
intermittent jets of water in a sheltered nook 
below the dam. He was back again, however, 
almost before a look of despair had time to form 
on his father’s face, when he explained, with a 
patronizing air that indicated the great respon- 
sibilities of general supervision which rested on 
his shoulders : 

‘*T only wanted to see if they were going all 
right; I thought one had stopped. Leaves get 
in them, and then you have to start them off till 
the leaves come out. Sometimes an eel gets in 
the pipe, you remember, and then we have to 
take it all apart. Now, papa, before we go any 
farther [ want you to make me a promise. [ 
want you to promise that you will not go into the 
mill. You do like to spend your time in the 
mill. The mill isa nice place; it is a good place 
to mend toys when they get broken, but it is not 
so nice as the barn. Besides, you promised to 
take me to the barn.” 

The required pledge was given. With resolute 
hearts they passed the alluring spot where the 
mill, with its numerous attractions, was situated, 
and firmly pushed on across the dam. When 
they came to the stable, however, which was on 
the other side, Bertie’s sustained steadiness broke 
down. He stopped, and, facing about with deep 
earnestness, remarked : 

‘*Papa, do you know, I think it is better to 
ride down to the barn. At least, I can ride and 
you may walk. Suppose we hitch up Maudie? 
I haven’t driven Maudie for ever so long—ever, 
ever so long; it must be a whole day. Horses 
and donkeys must be exercised or they will get 
sick, Cows don’t have to be exercised; they 
only give milk.” 

Maudie was a little donkey purchased for Ber- 
tie’s special use—a quaint little creature, with 
strange ways and curious prejudices, but wise 
beyond her breed and generation. In honest 
truth, however, the phrase ‘‘ As stupid as a don- 
key,” and the customary deduction from it, are 
as false as false can be. ‘* Wise as a donkey” 
would be the truer statement, for Maudie had 
more sense, judgment, knowledge, and _ intelli- 
gence in her diminutive body, big head, and long 
ears than the six horses in the stable put togeth- 
er. Horses, in fact, are as near idiots as nature 
could make them; they are the silliest of creat- 
ures. A necessity to man, they have deficien- 
cies of folly, stupidity, which their usefulness 
can scarcely atone for, and which largely impair 
their value. Possessed of an unreasoning demon 
of fear, they are almost as great a danger as a 
benefit. Let an accident happen—a strap break, 
or a wheel give out, or even present to their eyes 
an unusual sight, a bit of paper blown along by 
the wind, a cart drawn by a dog, a robe of the 
skin of some wild animal, a strange-looking bush, 
and often nothing whatever: but the impalpable 
ghost of some imaginary danger—and they will 
go mad with fright, dash headlong furiously, re- 
fuse to mind rein or voice, run away wildly, fling 
themselves against any thing in their path, and 
never stop till they have broken their harness, 
destroyed their wagon, or knocked out the brains 
of their master. Donkeys do none of these 
things, and a horse with the sense of a donkey 
would be an invaluable treasure. Still Maudie 
had her idiosyncrasies, as Bertie proceeded to 
explain. 

‘*If you can catch Maudie, papa, I can har- 
ness her. She don't like to be caught; she 
makes faces at you, and then turns her heels 
round just as if she was going to kick you. She 
made a face at me once, and spit out all the corn 
I was feeding her. It was so funny. The only 
way is to grab her quick, and then hold on tight. 
‘Take some oats and give them to her, and when 
she isn't thinking, catch her round the neck. Ill 
show you how. Wait till I get the oats. Now 
there, you take the oats and open the door to the 
yard—she is out behind the stable—and when she 
comes up, has begun to eat, and isn’t thinking, 
seize her quick. I will stand over here. But 
mind you don’t let her get away or turn round.” 

These instructions were implicitly followed ; 
but Maudie was wide awake to her peril, and 
wonderful were the faces of contempt and dis- 
gust which she made at the futile efforts to de- 
prive her of liberty ; several times she even swung 
round her after-extremities threateningly, but 
did not use her natural weapons of defense. 
Nevertheless, the oats were an irresistible allure- 
ment, and overconfidence in her own resources 
brought her to grief. A moment of devotion to 
gormandizing was fatal, and she was seized se- 
eurely round the neck. Thereupon she exhibit- 
ed the wisdom of her race, for, once overpowered, 
she gave up wholly, and did not incur the risk of 
punishment by useless obstinacy. 

‘* That's right, papa,” shouted Bertie. ‘* Now 
bring her in the stable. Ill get the harness. 
There is the bridle; once put that on, and she 
will be as gentle as can be. This is the way it 
fits: this part goes over her ears. It’s awful 
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hard to get her ears through. 
what she has such big ears for.” 

“*<¢To hear with the better, my dear,’” was 
the reply, in quotation from the familiar legend. 

** But do you think she hears any better? I 
don’t; she don’t seem to hear any farther than I 
do, and my ears are not half so large. Well, 
papa, I can’t pull them through. They won't 
come, and Maudie shakes her head to show she 
don’t like it. There must be something wrong, 
Oh, this goes on the other way. Why, papa, 
how could you be so foolish? Don’t you see this 
is the wrong side in front? Now we shall have 
to take it all off. Mind you don’t let her go 
when the bit is out of her mouth. ‘There, that 
is right; and now there is the rest of the harness 
and the reins. The reins go through those 
rings.” 

‘* But, darling, there is only one rein and one 
britchen strap. Where are the others ?” 

**T can't find any more. - Somebody must 
have put them out of their place. I always tell 
people to keep every thing in its place. Then 
when you want it, you know just where to go 
and look for it; but if you don’t put it in its 
place, how can you tell where to find it? Don't 
you think that is the best way ?” 

**Tt must have been that stable-boy this morn- 
ing. He had lost the hitching strap of one of the 
horses, and must have taken the rein, confound 
him!” 

‘* Papa, perhaps it was; but then I may have 
had that rein. I don’t remember just now; but 
I may have left it at the house. I wanted to 
drive Fido in the ‘United States Express’ one 
time when you weren't there, and I carried over 
the britchen strap and the rein. Perhaps Henry 
did not bring them back. It just shows how 
careless people are; they never will bring any 
thing back unless you look after them all the 
while. I may have left it there. I don't re- 
member, you know, but I may have done it.” 

“* Well, old fellow, will you run back and see? 
Perhaps you can find it.” 

“*Oh, papa! go ‘way back to the house! It 
is so far! You don’t know how tired a person 
gets when he has to be up so early, and row in 
the boat, and cart dirt in the ‘ United States Ex- 
press,’ and feed the chickens, and do all such use- 
ful things. ‘There is a big pile of hay in the 
chicken yard, and [ can jump off thetop. Would 
you believe it?—clear from the top down to the 
ground, and not hurt myself a bit.” 

‘** But, darling, that will not help us find the 
missing rein. We certainly can not drive Maudie 
with only one rein and one britchen.” 

‘**No, I suppose we can’t. That is the trou- 
ble when you lose things. I do wish people 
would put my things away. Sometimes I lay the 
harness all on the floor, and Henry forgets to 
pick it up and putit in its place for ever so long.” 

**Why don’t you put it in its place at once?” 

**Oh, that is so hard! I tell you, if you had 
to take it off and put Maudie in her stall, you 
would lay it down on the floor too. You wouldn't 
want to tire yourself hanging it up.” 

‘Still that does not help us to the lost rein. 
We shall have to give up our drive.” 

“* Papa, Dll tell you what to do,” replied Ber- 
tie, aroused from his contemplation of the enor- 
mities of negligence in not putting things in their 
places—‘‘ I'll tell you: I can ride her down sad- 
dle-back. ‘That will be the best way.” 

“But you have no saddle or bridle.” 

“Oh, you don't want a saddle for donkeys. 
People don’t ride donkeys with saddles, and we 
always use the same bridle we have for driving. 
Hold her, hold her, till I take off the rest of the 
harness. Ill show youhow. There! Now get 
that blanket with the rope round it. Help me 
up, and Ican reach it. Fold that up, and put it 
on her back, and tie the rope round, so as to 
keep it on. Make it tight, or it will slip off. 
Maudie don't mind being squeezed. Pull as 
hard as you can. It ought to have a buckle. 
Papa, I wish you would get me a saddle with 
stirrups and a buckle, just like a man’s saddle.” 

“*T thought you said nobody used a saddle 
with a donkey.” 

““That is when they don’t have any saddle; 
but if you get me a saddle, then it is different. 
Won't you, papa—won’t you ?” 

‘*T suppose so, you old scamp. But come 
now, climb up, and let’s be off.”’ 

Mounted on his animal, with papa alongside, 
Bertie started off, and pursued his course for 
some little distance, enlivening the trip with much 
sage advice and many instructive remarks, His 
parent's thoughts reverted to the work at the barn 
and the directions which he had to give his men; 
but his meditations were quickly interrupted. 

‘* Papa, papa, catch Maudie—quick! quick!” 

Papa obeyed, not knowing what had happen- 
ed, and seized the inoffensive donkey by the head, 
while Bertie threw himself from her back, plunged 
into the adjoining woods, and. crouching down 
on his knees, began exploring the ground, 

“Why, darling, what is it ?—what is the mat- 
ter?” inquired his father, hastily, startled by the 
remarkable proceeding. ‘* What has happened ?” 

**Nothing. Only winter-greens. Do vou know, 
I have been looking for winter-green berries all 
over, and here they were close to the road, and 
I never saw them. That just shows how a per- 
son may go right by a thing and never see it. 
Henry didn’t find them either. He took me ‘way 
beyond the railroad, and then we only got such 
afew. Here are plenty. Won't you have some, 
papa ?” 

**No, T thank you.” 

“Don't you like them ?” 

** Not much.” 

**Oh yes, you do. There, try them:” and he 
thrust a handful on his father, in spite of protest, 
letting almost half of them fall in the operation. 
“You just try them once. Now aren't they 


I wonder, papa, 


good? You'd better believe it. I call them good 
as any thing—that is, ‘most any thing—not ice- 
cream, of course; nothing is as good as that. 
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Now, papa, help me up again. Oh, not that 
way; that’s no way. Don’t you know how to 
help a fellow on a horse? You mustn’t lift him 
by the shoulders; that is not the right way. 
Take hold of my leg; hold fast till I get ready. 
Now boost me. There! that is the way. ‘Tom 
always helps Henry up just so when there are no 
stirrups and he is going saddle-back, I wish I 
had stirrups. Papa, you must have stirrups to 
my saddle. Will you, papa—will you?” 

“*Tf you have a saddle, undoubtedly you must 
have stirrups. ‘The arrangement would not be 
complete without. A saddle would never pass 
muster without stirrups.” 

‘*Mind you don’t make them too long. I 
don’t like long stirrups. Just look : suppose I 
had great long stirrups, my feet would be down 
as far as they are now, and what good would 
that be?” 

It required no very serious argument to prove 
that Bertie’s legs did not need long stirrup leath- 
ers. That almost went without sayifg, as the 
French put it. To see them dangling down so 
short a distance on either side of the diminutive 
animal they bestrode was enough of itself ; com- 
ment and illustration were unnecessary. And 
yet that rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, earnest-look- 
ing little fellow on his meek, quiet, long-eared 
quadruped was a more attractive spectacle than 
though both were bigger and more mature. They 
were now pretty well along on their journey. 
A turn in the road brought them in full view of 
the barn. ‘There it stood, bare and gray with 
age, shingles off, weather-boards gone, patches 
visible in its sides like the cicatrices of wounds 
received in the war against fate, its head bent 
over in a feeble way, as if it were tottering to its 
fall. Only a few more hundred yards intervened 
between the travelers and their destination. 

At that moment two carts appeared from be- 
hind it, and approached. They were laden with 
freshly husked corn on the cob, and were going 
to the stable that father and son had left only a 
few minutes previously. Bertie’s eye fell upon 
them. He took in the situation instantly, and 
his resolution was formed as quickly. 

‘*Papa! papa!” he called out, ‘‘catch Mandie!” 
and then, scarcely waiting for his astonished par- 
ent to comply, he sprang off her back, and run- 
ning to one of the carts, stopped it till he could 
climb in. Securely seated on the pile of corn 
cobs, he explained his intentions : 

‘* Papa, I am going to ride home on the corn. 
I like to ride on corn cobs. It’s better than go- 
ing saddle-back. I don’t care much to go sad- 
dle-back when I haven’t any saddle.” 

‘But, darling, what am I to do with Maud- 
ie?” remonstrated the patient parent. 

“Oh, you lead her home. She'll lead first- 
rate if you don’t pull at her too hard ; she don’t 
like being pulled at. Just let her go along just 
as she pleases, and if she wants to eat grass, 
you'll have to wait for her. She won't be long. 
She never stops long to eat. You won't have 
much trouble. I often lead her. I'll go ahead, 
and you can come after.” 

Papa was left with the donkey in the middle 
of the road in sight of the barn, A donkey is an 
awkward thing to manage: too small to ride, 
too large to carry, troublesome to lead, impossi- 
ble to drive. ‘The ancient fable fairly represent- 
ed the dilemma. If Maudie were turned loose, 
she would assuredly explore the garden plots of 
the entire neighborhood, and it would take a day 
to catch her; there was no place to put her at 
the barn, in which the stalls had long since gone 
to decay. In fact, Bertie’s directions had to be 
followed—papa had to lead the donkey home. 
The distance was not great, but as the bridle was 
short and Maudie small, and as she was in con- 
tinual risk of stepping on her guide’s heels, and 
had decided views of her own as to mode and 
rate of progress, the return was an operation of 
some delicacy and deliberation. However, they 
got safely back at last, and thus Bertie and papa 
did not go to the barn, after all. 
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HOME-MADE PICTURE-FRAMES AND BOOK- 
SHELVES. 

ICTURES, which are like eyes to the face 

of a wall, are often foregone for lack of suit- 
able frames for them; but picture-frames in va- 
rious styles may easily be made at home. The 
passe-partout, which is the most generally use- 
ful, is manufactured as follows: Have a piece of 
glass the exact size of your picture. Take a piece 
of tinted drawing paper of similar dimensions, 
cut in it an oval (or square) through which the 
picture may be seen, and about half an inch from 
the edge of this oval draw a second oval, and 
then follow the line lightly with a sharp knife, 
so as to cut half-way through the thickness of the 
paper. This sounds easier than it is: the ovals 
must be accurately drawn with mathematical in- 
struments, or at least with the aid of two pins 
connected by a string somewhat longer than the 
distance between the pins (the foci of the ellipse). 
The pencil is moved round inside the string, thus 
describing an ellipse or oval. In using the knife, 
particular care must be taken to secure a perfect- 
ly even and unwavering line ; the appearance of 
the frame mainly depends upon this. 

Now press inward the rim of drawing paper 
or card-board within the cut, thus giving the sur- 
face an appearance of solidity. It will look well 
to describe a third concentric oval outside the 
cut, and paint it with gold-paint; but it must be 
done with absolute evenness and neatness, or it 
will be much worse than nothing. Having thus 
completed the face of the frame, take a piece of 
pasteboard at least one-tenth of an inch thick, 
and of the same size as the glass, and roughly 
cut in it an aperture about three-quarters of an 
inch larger all round than that through which 





the picture isseen. Paste the drawing paper or 
card-board on this, and lay the whole over the 
picture. Put the glass in its place on the top, 
and bind it to the frame by strips of leather-pa- 
per, cut with a straight edge on the side which 
laps over the glass, so as to form an even rim for 
the picture, and wide enough to take a good hold 
on the back of the frame. Cover the back with 
a sheet of thick brown paper, first taking care to 
paste on the pasteboard, at the top sides of the 
frame behind, two looped pieces of tape through 
which small brass rings are passed to hang the 
picture by. When the brown paper is pasted 
over these tapes they will hold very strongly. If 
the picture is intended to hang slanting forward 
from the wall, the tapes and rings must be so ar- 
ranged as to come out a little less than half-way 
down the length of the frame. 

This is the simplest recipe for passe-partout 
frames; there are many ways of adding to their 
prettiness, but the main rule for success is to be 
neat and accurate in all the operations, and to be 
careful not to get any thing upside down, or 
wrong side before, and not to be in a hurry, but 
let the paste or glue dry before proceeding to the 
next step. By practice and care you may in 
time turn out frames as good or better than those 
in the shops. 

Frames may also be made of brown leather 
cut in the shape of ivy leaves, oak leaves, ete. 
Expensive tools are sold for making leather-work 
to resemble oak carvings; but for these simple 
leaves the only tools required are a sharp pen- 
knife, a piece of smooth board, and the handle 
of a tooth-brush ground down to a point, and 
used for shaping and ‘‘ veining” the leaves before 
cutting them out. The leather, which can be 
bought for a trifle at the saddlers’, is called basil 
leather. Bind your glass to the picture with 
strips of brown paper, cut out and shape your 
leaves to resemble nature as closely as possible, 
and glue them round the rim of the glass, lapping 
them over one another, and letting them curl up- 
ward here and there. Varnish with copal var- 
nish diluted with turpentine. If you have imi- 
tated oak leaves, you may add real oak-apples 
and acorns, varnishing them the same as the 
leather. 

Another kind of frame is made by first strong- 
ly gluing the glass to the picture with brown pa- 
per strips, ete., and then rolling up some very 
stout brown paper, pressing it out flat, till it is 
an inch or two inches wide (according as you 
wish the frame to be). Glue it firmly into shape, 
and then glue tin-foil over it. When all is dry, 
glue it to the glass, cutting the corners aslant, so 
that they may fit to one another. Finish off 
with a narrow strip of red or black velvet, glued 
round the junction of the glass and frame. 

By this time you ought to have used up all 
your glue, and would perhaps like a gilded frame 
by way of variety. ‘Take any plain old wooden 
frame, and having put some boiled linseed-oil 
in a saucer, expose it to the air for two or three 
days. Then mix with it some yellow ochre 
ground in oil, and you will have some oil gold- 
size, which, however, you might as well have 
bought ready-made. Now give the frame a coat 
of white paint, and three days afterward anoth- 
er. When both are quite hardened, rub down 
smooth with the finest quality of glass-paper. 
Then you may apply the gold-size, and let it 
‘*set” for twenty-four hours, and after that it is 
ready for the gold-leaf. The best way to put 
this on is as follows: Take a piece of tissue-pa- 
per two inches square, and rub one side of it light- 
ly with white wax. Get a straight-edged knife 
and cut the gold in pieces just the breadth of the 
frame—say, an inch wide. Put the waxed side 
of the paper on the gold-leaf, lift it up, and lay 
it on the frame; rub lightly on the paper with 
the finger, and the gold will adhere to the frame. 
Let each piece lap over the previous one about 
an eighth of an inch, so that the joinings may not 
show. When the frame is covered, pat over it 
with cotton-wool. Set it away for a few hours, 
then brush off the superfluous gold, and your 
week’s labor is over. 

If you desire ornamental book-shelves, get the 
carpenter to make you a plain set of deal, planed 
very smooth, and either ebonize and gild them, 
or else French-polish them as follows: Rub 
down the wood with No. 0 sand-paper until it 
feels satiny. Remove any dust that may have 
settled on it with a warm dry cloth; make a ball 
of cotton-wool covered with a bit of soft rag; on 
this pour a few drops of French-polish (shellac 
dissolved with heat in spirits of alcohol to about 
the thickness of cream). Now envelop the ball 
in another bit of soft linen rag, on which put ore 
drop of raw linseed-oil. With this rub on the 
wood with circular sweeps, never stopping ex- 
cept to replenish the rubber with French-polish : 
it should never be allowed to get dry. Keep at 
work until the wood shows a polish, then put a 
few drops of spirits of wine on your rubber, and 
go over it again, till it appears quite bright and 
unsmeary. ‘This gets rid of the dull spots caused 
by the oil, and insures a very thin coat of polish. 
Now take a rest of twenty-four hours—you will 
find it no less beneficial to yourself than to your 
work. When you begin again, rub with two- 
thirds French-polish to one-third methylated 
spirits of wine, and do not leave off, except for 
meals and sleep, till the surface of the wood is 
as bright as plate-glass. The harder and firmer 
your rubber is, the better; but it must, at any 
rate, be perfectly smooth. It must never be al- 
lowed to stick to the wood, and the drop of raw 
linseed-oil must be repeated as often as may be 
necessary to prevent this. 
ing plain wood: if the wood be stained, it must 


be varnished before polishing, according to the | 


directions already given for cabinets, ete. 

A pretty hanging shelf for collections of shells 
or minerals can be made of glass and ribbon. 
Let the glazier cut three oblong pieces of glass 
for the shelves, and bore a small hole through 
each corner, Bind each shelf with ribbon, and 


So much for polish. | 
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pass ribbon from one hole to the other, at both 
ends of the shelf, so that the glass may be held 
in a sort of sling. Pass ribbons backward and 
forward through the holes of the next shelf, so 
as to go both under and over. The third shelf 
is similarly treated, the three being separated by 
such distance as you may desire. Lastly, catch 
the four ends of ribbon, two at each end, togeth- 
er under a rosette, and hang the whole by the 
rosette to a hook in the wall, and put bows be- 
neath each hole in the lower shelf. Now arrange 
your shells and minerals at your leisure. 
Mrs. Jutian HAWTHORNE. 





VISITING COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 45. 


HIS rich, warm costume consists of a prin- 

cesse dress of gray silk almost covered by a 
Levite pelisse of cloth of the shade called negro- 
head maroon. ‘The princesse dress has deep or- 
gan pleats behind, and is trimmed with elaborate 
shirring and pleating. The long close Levite 
pelisse fits as closely as if it were glued to the 
skirt. The front opens diagonally, and a Car- 
rick cape is on the shoulders. Rows of black 
marten fur caught by corded brandebourgs are 
the trimming. ‘The muff is also of black mar- 
ten. A large pocket is on one side of the pelisse. 
Bonnet of maroon velvet, trimmed with damask 
roses and gray ostrich plumes. 





BALL TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 45. 


HIS beautiful ball dress is of rose faille, with 

a tablier of white gauze and real Spanish 
blonde lace. ‘The front of the silk skirt has per- 
pendicular puffs, while the back breadths are 
plain, train slightly, and form a jabot on the 
sides. Wide blonde insertion is laid flatly on 
the train. ‘The gauze tablier has two deep rows 
of lace and three garlands of roses and white 
lilacs, with bouquets on the sides. The low 
Marguerite waist with five long seams extends 
plainly over the hips. Grecian bertha of folds 
and lace, with lilac bouquets. Roses in the 
blonde coiffure. Long white gloves, with a gold 
bracelet and silver bangles. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

CnocotaTE Pupprne.—Three-quarters of a cupful 
of chocolate grated to one quart of milk which has 
not been skimmed. Let it boil; then set to cool. Beat 
until very light and thick the yolks of four eggs, re- 
serving the same number of whites, with which to 
make a méringue. Sweeten with half a pound of 
white sugar, and flavor delicately with vanilla. The 
chocolate being cool, gradually stir in the sweetened 
eggs, put it into a baking dish, and let it bake slowly, 
but not till overdone. To make the méringue, beat 
up the whites until they will stand alone; add by de- 
grees four table-spoonfuls of sifted pulverized sugar. 
and flavor with a little vanilla or lemon juice. When 
the chocolate portion is again cool, heap up the mé- 
ringue upon it, and brown slightly by holding over it 
the red-hot lid of an oven, or something of the sort. 
This quantity of pudding suffices for about six persons, 

Cream Cuocorates.—To two tea-cupfuls of fruit 
engar allow one tea-cupful of cold water and one 
cake of Baker’s chocolate. Put the sugar and water 
over the fire when the heat is sufficient to boil it quick- 
ly, but not scorch it. Allow it to cook ten or twelve 
minutes, and as soon as it comes off, commence beat- 
ing either with a fork or spoon. When done, the mix- 
ture should be very light and creamy, about the con- 
sistence of fairy butter; flavor with vanilla to taste, 
and set in a cool place. Put the chocolate in a tin 
plate, and put it on the stove where it will melt very 
slowly ; do mot put any water to it, for if the heat is 
just right, it will form a thick paste. Now mould the 
cream the shape of the cream chocolates obtained at 
the confectioners’; they do it with a machine, but a lit- 
tle practice will soon enable any one to do it quite as well 
by hand. Roll these balls over and over in the melted 
chocolate, using two forks, and when well coated, take 
out, place on a plate, and set in a cool place. At a tri- 
fling cost this delicious confection can be prepared 
just as good as those made by the confectioner. The 
sirup should be boiled in porcelain, and in beating 
it afterward, if it does not come creamy, put it on the 
fire again a minute or two longer: in being boiled 
just long enough lies the secret of success, 

To press Reep-Birps.—Pick, open, and carefully 
wash one dozen or more birds, place them between 
the folds of a towel, and with a rolling-pin mash the 
bones quite flat ; season with salt, and a little of both 
Cayenne and black pepper, and either fry as oysters or 
broil] on a gridiron made for broiling oysters. This 
must be done over a clear fire, and when a light brown 
on the under side, turn, and brown the other; when 
done, season, put on each a lump of butter, and serve 
hot. 

To ovre BrEr For pryina.—This recipe keeps the 
meat moist, so that it has none of that toughness dried 
beef mostly has when a little old. To every twenty- 
eight or thirty pounds allow one table-spoonful of 
saltpetre, one quart of fine salt, mixed with molasses 
until the color is about that of light brown sugar; rub 
the pieces of meat with the mixture, and when done, 
let all stick to it that will. Pack in a deep narrow 
vessel, as a keg or half barrel, that the pickle may cov- 
er the meat, and let it remain forty-eight hours; at the 
end of that time enongh pickle will be formed to near- 
ly cover it. Take it out, and hang it in a suitable place 
for drying. Allow all the mixture to adhere to the 
meat that will. 

Curoken Satran.—Turkey is more economical and 
better for salad than chicken ; one turkey weighs more 
than a pair of chickens, and costs much less. To a 
turkey weighing about nine pounds allow nine eggs— 
seven hard-boiled, and two of them raw, yolks and 
whites beaten separately. To each egg allow two ta- 
| ble-spoonfuls of salad-oil, perfectly pure and sweet, 
one salt-spoonful of salt, the same of mustard, and two 
of Cayenne pepper to the whole; celery to taste, let- 
| tuce leaves, if in season, using only the heart, and the 
juice of two large lemons or three smaller ones. 

CHICKEN-BALAD Dressinc To KEEP a Wrex.—This 
can be used for lettuce. Yolks of four eggs, one tea- 
cupful of milk, the same quantity of vinegar, and four 
table-epoonfuls of oil or melted butter. After mixing 








all well together, except the vinegar, let it come to a 
boil. When cold, beat well, add the vinegar, and salt, 
Pepper, and mustard to suit the taste. Keep corked in 
a bottle. 

Ye.tow Proxte (a Virginia recipe).—Put all the ar- 
ticles desired for the pickle in a jar—tiny cucumbers, 
onions, cauliflower cut in pieves, ears of young corn 
about an inch or two long, ete Cover with boiling 
salt and water, allowing them to remain in it for forty- 
eight hours. At the end of that time take out of the 
water, place them on a thick cloth, expose to the sun 
to dry, turning them over occssionally. When thor- 
oughly dry, place them in a jar, covered with cold vin- 
egar, to which has been added a small quantity of tur- 
meric, to color them; let them stand in this for two 
weeks to drain out the water and plump them; then 
pour off this vinegar, and add that prepared by the fol- 
lowing recipe. In three months they will be fit to use. 

VINEGAR FOR GREEN Ok YELLOW PioKLE.—One pound 
each of ginger, celery seed, horse-radish, and mustard 
seed ; one ounce each of mace, nutmeg, and the long 
red peppers used in pickling. Put these spices into a 
stone jar or pot, free of any thing that will impart 
grease or unpleasant odor to the vinegar; pour over 
them two gallons of strong vinegar; stir frequently, 
and allow them to remain a year before using. After 
pouring off the vinegar for pickles, add more spices, 
and fill again for future use. Keep well covered. This 
will be found a very superior pickle, and well repays 
the time and expense of preparation. It will keep any 
length of time. 

Keeping buckwheat batter is often very troublesome, 
especially in mild weather. It can be kept perfectly 
sweet by pouring cold water over that left from one 
morning, and which is intended to be used for raising 
the next morning's cakes. Fill the vessel entirely full 
of water, and put in a cool place; when ready to use, 
pour off the water, which absorbs the acidity. 

In soldering fruit, where tin cans are used, and a 
tinman is not convenient, putty answers every pur- 
pose, and is very easy to use. It will not answer for 
tomatoes, but does for any thing else. After filling the 
cans and wiping off all particles around the opening, 
put on the cap, and press on enough of the putty to 
exclude the air. 








THE FIRST FOOT. 
FPVHE ancient custom of ‘‘ first-footing,” which 
furnishes the inspiration for the artist’s hu- 
morous sketches, is peculiar to Scotland and the 
northern counties of England. ‘The moment that 
the new year begins, the greatest importance is 
attached to the first foot that crosses the thresh- 
old. That of a fair man is luckier than that of 
a dark one; but (alas for the chivalry of the 
north!) should it be a woman's, some misfor- 
tune may certainly be looked for. A gentleman 
living in Preston tells the story that for many 
years it was his custom, in compliance with the 
wishes of an aged lady friend, to call at her house 
at an early hour on the morning of New-Year’s 
Day ; for, being a light-complexioned person, his 
visit was assumed to be a good omen for the events 
of the coming year. On one occasion he was 
prevented by illness from attending to his old 
friend’s request, and her first caller proved to be 
a dark-complexioned man. In consequence of 
this mishap there followed during the year sick- 
ness, trouble, and commercial disaster. The 
Scottish servant-girl is always desirous that her 
“first foot” shall be her lover, and she some- 
times takes pains to insure it by admitting him 
as soon as the new vear is rung in. It is also 
arranged that he shall bring something with him 
into the house, for, as the Lincolushire rhyme 
runs, 
“Take out and then take in, 
Bad luck will begin ; 
Take in and then take out, 
Good luck comes about.” 


In the western part of the county of Durham 
a man has been known to be specially retained 
as a ‘first foot.” His guerdon was a glass of 
spirits, but it was not necessary that he should 
be a bachelor. It was his business to be at ev- 
ery house before the hour of five in the morn- 
ing, which insured his being the earliest visitor. 
This custom prevails universally throughout the 
northern counties, but in a few places, as, for in- 
stance, Stamfordham, in Northumberland, it is 
considered indispensable that the tirst foot shall 
be an unmarried man. At first it was usual for 
him to bring with him a shovelful of coals, but 
unfortunately, as we see by our engraving, whis- 
ky is coming into fashion as an offering. In one 
village in Scotland a certain member of the com- 
munity was looked upon as a *‘ Jucky first foot,” 
and it was his custom to begin his rounds at the 
house of the blacksmith. One year, through an 
untoward accident, some one else was first foot. 
‘This was considered an ill omen, and a catas- 
trophe of some kind was expected. Matters 
went on very well, however, until the following 
hay harvest, when the blacksmith’s house was 
broken open and half a sovereign stolen. 

Until a very few vears ago, in Scotland, the 
custom of the wassail-bowl was very closely con- 
nected with that of ‘‘ first-footing.” On the ap- 
proach of twelve o'clock upon the last night of 
the old year, a hot pint was prepared, that is, a 
kettle or flagon full of warm, spiced, and sweet- 
ened ale, with an infusion of spirits. When the 
clock had struck the knell of the departed year, 
each member of the family drank of this mixture 
“a good health and a happy New-Year, and 
many of them,” to every other member. Then 
followed a general hand-shaking, and perhaps a 
dance round the table, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing song, the music for which is known under 
the remarkable name of *‘ the tune of Ley tuttie 
taitie:” 

‘Weel may we a’ be; 
lil may we never see; 
Here's to the king 
And the gude companie.” 

The elders of the family, having disposed of the 
children by tucking them in bed, would then sally 
out with the hot kettle, also bearing a competent 
provision of buns and short-bread or bread-and- 
cheese, their object being to visit their neighbors 
and exchange with them the same cordial greet- 
ings. If they met by the way another party sim- 
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ilarly bent, with whom they were acquainted, 


they would stop and give and take sips from their 


respective kettles. Reaching the friend’s house, 
they would enter with vociferous good wishes, 
and the kettle would soon be cireulating in the 
most lively manner. The visitors were always 
anxious, if possible, to be the first to enter the 
house after twelve o’clock, and thus receive the 
greeting prepared for the first foot. ‘Therefore 


a 


it was most important, in order to insure good 
luck to the family during the coming year, that | 


they should make their entry, not empty-handed, 
but with their baskets full of bread agd cakes and 
cheese. 
demanded that each individual in the house 
should partake. 


Of these, on the other hand, courtesy | 





WELL TAK A CUP O°’ KINDNESS YET 
FOR THE NAYS O’AULD LANES YNE 





THE FIRST FOOT. 


To such an extent did this enstom prevail in 
Edinburgh, even within the recollection of per- 
sons still living, that, according to their account, 
the principal streets were more crowded between 
twelve and one o'clock on the night that ushered 


in the new vear than was usual during the busi- | 


est hours of the day. Much innocent mirth pre- 
vailed, and mutual good feeling was promcted by 
this amnsing custom; but an unlucky circum- 
stance that took place on the Ist of January, 
1812, proved the means of nearly extinguishing 
it. A small party of reckless boys formed the 
design of turning the innocent festivities of first- 
footing to account for the purpose of plunder. 
They kept their counsel well. No sooner had 


the people come abroad on the principal thor- | 


oughfares of the Old Town than these youths 
sallied out in small bands and commenced the 
business that they had undertaken. ‘The pre- 
vious agreement among them was * to look out 
for white neckcloths,”’ such being the best mark 
by which they could distinguish in the darkness 
individuals that were likely to carry any proper- 
ty of value. A great number of gentlemen were 
thus despoiled of their watches and other valua- 
bles, the least resistance being resented by the 
most brutal treatment. A policeman and one 
other even died of the injuries they received. 
An affair so singular, so uncharacteristic of the 
people among whom it happened, produced a 
wide-spread and lasting excitement. ‘The out- 
rage was expiated by the execution of three of the 
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youthful rioters on the very scene of their wick- 
edness, But from that time it was observed 
that the old custom of going about with the hot 
pint—the ancient wassail—began to fall off. 

In another portion of Scotland first-footing 
took a slightly different shape. Twelve o’clock 
on New-Year’s Eve was a time for some youth- 
ful friend of the family to steal to the door in 
the hope of meeting there the young maiden of 
his fancy and obtaining the privilege of a kiss as 
his ‘‘ first foot.” Great was the disappointment 
on his part, and great the joking among the fam- 
ily, if through accident or plan some half-with- 
ered aunt or ancient grandam came to receive 
him, in place of the blooming girl he expected to 
} see. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sussormer.—Twelve yards of black cashmere will 
make a suit with a Marguerite pelisse for the over 
dress. Velvet cloaks are made long sacques by Long 
Cloak pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 45, Vol. VIII. 

Aman.—You might combine the velvet and silk and 
make a costume, or else you can have a sleeveless 
jacket of the velvet, with sleeves and long over-skirt 
of the silk. 

Mrs. Annie S.—We can not buy you a point lace 


| 


handkerchief, as we do not make any purchases for | 


our readers, 

An Op Sunsorner.—Long straight velvet sacqnes 
are worn again, but instead of lgce and jet, they are 
trimmed with braid and fringe or fur, 

Devorep Suuscrimer.—Your black and white Spitz- 
bergen cloth will look well made as you suggest. 

N. A.—Get darker blue cashmere or camel's-hair for 
a basque and long over-skirt, with sleeves and lower 
skirt of silk like your sample. 

Car.—We presume that the partics you mention are 
reliable, but can not undertake to vouch for any one. 

P. W. W.—The best brands of kid gloves have three 
sizes of each number; thus they have long-tingered 
6's, short 6's, and medium 6’8.—We do not give ad- 
dresses, 

Mus. A. C. T.—Harper’s Magazine for February, 1866, 
contains an article on celebrated diamonds. You can 
order it from this office. Price 35 cents. 

Bette C,—Seal brown and myrtle green are most 
stylish colors for young ladies’ suits. Make with a 
Marguerite pelisse.—We do not give premiums “ for 
getting up clubs.” 

Sussoriper.—You must consult the Ugly Girl book 
for hints about getting rid of superfluous hair. 

Jennie.—One large pocket is more stylish than two. 
Monster buttons with inetal threads accompany metal 
braids. 

M. A. B.—Moquette 
coquette. 


is pronounced to rhyme with 
Constant Reaprr.—Read description of Corset 
Waist costumes in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
2, Vol. TX. 


A YounG Hovsrexerrrr.—You will find the English 





five-frame body Brussels the best investment for your 


Get a small min 
and have 
furniture should be gray or pearl reps, bordered with 
the color chosen for carpet border. Have but one 
sofa, and get no two chairs alike. You know how 
many you will need and can afford far better than we. 
A sofa and two arm-chairs will be enough upholstered 
pieces for a small parlor, if you also have some light 
and inexpensive reception chairs of bent wood with 
cane seats, or rattan chairs, or else some embroidered 
camp-chairs of your own needle-work, Get figured 
Swiss muslin curtains edged with ball fringe. 

German Stupent.—Get Titan braid buttons about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter for your pelisse, 
and use braid for trimming it. 

M. A. B.—The patterns in an infant’s wardrobe are 
six in cpacerhigg and the entire wardrobe will cost you 
only 25 cent 

N. S. Striped and plain silk stockings of delicate 
colors are worn by “ladies of fashion.” 
of unbleached hue are the 
most liked. 

M. F. B.—Derby felt hats are bound with brsid like 
those worn by gentlemen. 

M. C. M.—By all means match your sable muff in- 
stead of getting chinchilla, as sable never goes entirely 
out of fashion, 

Mange D.—Get large buttons covered with tressed 
or plaited wool to match the braid with which you will 
trim your cloak. 

Mrs. Dr. H.—Four yards of velvet at $10 a yard will 
make you acloak, You can not buy a handsome vel- 
vet cloak ready-made for less than $80 or $100, 

Mrs. M. C. G.—As you are to have but this one 
handsome dress, instead of the princesse you should 
use a Cuiraes and over-skirt pattern. Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 2, Vol. IX. There are costumes 
80 elegantly made that they answer also for full-dress 
occasions. 

T. J. B.—We do not send samples, make purchases, 
or furnish addresses to our readers. 

One wuo Dirrers.—It is the custom for a widow 
lady to use her own instead of her husband’s name. 
Like many other usages, it has no better reason than 
the custom of the country. 

Pownatan.—In asking for titles of works on zoolo- 
gy, ornithology, botany, and ichthyology, you did not 
say whether you mean general treatises on the species 
of the whole world, or only those of the United States. 
If the former, get Rev. J. G. Wood’s Natural Histor 
published by the Appletons, in three volumes—Mam- 
mals, Birds, and Reptiles and Fishes—costing about $12 
a volume. For botany, Mrs. Hooker's translation of 
the works of Le Maout and Decaisne is the best. The 
English Cyclopedia ef Natural History, in four vol- 
umes, contains all the subjects, arranged alphabetical- 
ly, both of zoology and botany. For American works 
on ornithology get Baird, Brewer, and Ridgeway’s 
Birds of North America, in three volumes, published 
by Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. This has colored 
plates; the others have not. 

M. M. M.—Mss. for publication should be written 
legibly, on one side of the paper only, in black ink, 
and should never be rolled. Foolscap is an incon- 
venient kind of paper; large letter or commercial note 
is better. Publishers’ rules about corrections, ete., 
vary 80 much that we can not inform you about them. 

H. M. C.—Don't know where they can be found. 

Auiwr.—You can ¢all on your new neighbors, and 
leave cards for both gentleman and lady. 

INvVALIp.-—You th r have call m your friend, or 
congratulated him by letter immediately on receipt of 
his wedding-cards ; however, it is 
now, if you make a suitable 
The note acknowledging 
response. 

Mrs. E. O. B.—You will find the address in our ad- 
vertising columns. 

Mus. J. A. G.—-Bazar No. 42, Vol. L., con 
rections for all kinds of netting. 

A Poor Gint.—Black grenadine will doubtless be 
worn next summer, as it is as much the standard sum- 
mer dress as cashmere is for winter. Get wide striped, 
barred, checked, or brocaded grenadine. You will re- 
re about twenty-five yards of single-width goods, 
use it is best to trim with pleatings of the same 
1 of satin. Grenadine should always be made 
over silk, It will cost from $1 to $1 50 a yard for good 
Quality that will not turn brown or gray. 

fk. M. T. H.—Your New-Year's cards should be sent 
out about a fortnight in advance. Your visiting-card, 
With address and 1st of January upon it, is enough. 

Mrs. A. E. B.—Get chinchilla or else gray fox fur 
ior your black velvet cloak. 

Mrs, H. G. M.—There is a wide braid trimming on 
ee cioak above the fur. 


parlor carpet. 


pearl-color, a blue or 


Balbriggans 
“cotton stockings” now 












not too late to do so 
apology for the delay. 
a wedding gift requires no 


tains full di- 








gled pattern of gray or | 
scarlet border. The | 
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“FOR THE LIFE IS THE BLOOD.” 

Ser Deuteronomy, xii: 23. The blood being 
the source from which the system is built up, and 
from which we derive our mental as well as phys- 
ical capabilities, how important that it should be 
kept pure! If it contain vile, festering poisons, 
all organic functions become enfezbled. Settling 
upon important organs, as the lungs, liver, and 
kidneys, the effect is most disastrous. Hence it 
behooves all to keep their blood in a perfectly 
healthy condition, and more especially does this 
apply at this particular season of the year than 
at any other. No matter what the exciting 
cause may be, the real cause of # large propor- 
tion of all diseases is bad blood. Now, Dr. 
Pierce does not wish to place his golden Med- 
ical Discovery in the catalogue of quack patent 
nostrums, by recommending it to cure every dis- 
ease, nor does he so recommend it ; on the con- 
trary, there are: hundreds of diseases that he ac- 
knowledges it will not cure; but what he does 
claim is this, that there is but one form of b/ood 
disease that it will not cure, and that disease is 
cancer. He docs not recommend his Discovery 
for that disease, yet he knows it to be the most 
searching blood-cleanser yet discovered, and that 
it will free the blood and system of all other 
blood-poisons, be they animal, vegetable, or min- 
eral. The Golden Medical Discovery is war- 
ranted by him to cure the worst forms of Skin 
Diseases, as all forms of Blotches, Pimples, and 
Eruptions; also all Glandular Swellings, and the 
worst form of Scrofulous and Ulcerated Sores of 
the Neck, Legs, or other parts, and all Scrofulous 
Diseases of the Bones, as White Swellings, Fever 
Sores, Hip-joint and Spinal Diseases — all of 
which belong to Scrofulous diseases. 

CONFIRMED.—HIP-JOINT DISEASE CURED, 

W. Grove Sration, lowa, 
Dr. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Lear Sir—My wife first became lame nine 
years ago. Swellings would appear and disap- 
pear on her hip, and she was gradually becom- 
ing reduced, and her whole system rotten with 
disease. In 1871 a swelling broke on her hip, 
discharging large quantities, and since that time 
there are several openings. Have had five doc- 
tors, at an expense of $125, who say nothing 
will do any good but a surgical operation. 

July 16, 1873, he writes thus: My wife has 
certainly received a great benefit from the use of 
your Discovery, for she was not able to get off 
the bed, and was not expected to live a week 
when she commenced using it, a year ago. She 
has been doing most of her work for over six 
months. Has used twenty bottles, and_ still 
using it. Her recovery is considered as almost 
a miracle, and we attribute it all to the use of 
your valuable medicine. I can cheerfully recom- 
mend it as a blood-purifier and strength-restorer, 

J. M. Ropryson. 

Golden Medical Discovery is sold by Drug- 

gists. —[ Com. } 








“A Sricut Corp,” Covens. — Few are 


| aware of the importance of checking a cough or 


SLIGHT COLD 
remedy, 


which would yield to a mild 
if neglected, often attacks the lungs. 
** Brown's Bronchial Troches” give sure and 
almost immediate relief.—[ Com. } 





Burnett's Firavorina Exrracts.—The superiority 
of these extracts consists in their perfect purity and 
great strength, They are warranted tree from the 
poisonous oils and acids which enter into the com- 
position of many of the factitious fruit flavors now 
jn the market.—[Com.] 





SaRatoGa Sprincs tv WinteR.—Reasons for going to 
Drs. Sinone’s Remedial Institute, with circular describ- 
ing its Turkish, Russian, and Ele .ctrical Baths, &c., will 
be sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
Chronic diseases a specialty.—(Com.] 











Coryine Wuren.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


rn SUMPTION, Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 

A 1eral De bility, and weakness promptly cured 

by w INCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, No. 36 
John St., New York. 


P: ATENT KNIFE-FPLAITING MA-= 

CHINES, 3 sizes, 6a piece. W “oo Velvet, 
Crape, and all kinds of Dress Goods. Sold at 110 
South 11th Street, Philadelphia, ‘Pa. M. F. SALL ADE. 


STEINWAY |: 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 


Having been awarded Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World's F: air, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 

Every Piano warranted for five years. Dlustrated 
Catalogues mailed on application. Address 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. _ 
DECALCOMAN 1E, 


drs PICTURES, with book 
ng full instructions in this new 
an an beau tit ul art, sent po: st- paid for 10 cts, 
100 asst pictures, 50 cts. They are Heads, Landscapes, Auimala, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily trausferred to any article ko as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. aie, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 50 for 50 cts. euls wanted, 
Address J, L. PATTEN z CO. 162 William Street, New York,’ 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
DOUBEAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 





Sold by all Druggists. 














(‘C1 Guuthers Sons 


invite attention to their fine 
stock of 


FUR-LINED 
SILK CIRCULARS 


of different styles, plain and 
trimmed, and made up with special care. 


An additional assortment 


SFAL-SKIN SACOUES, 


offered for the Holidays. 


502-504 Broadway. 





























Tue Heatine Comp (Patent Applied for). 

For restoring the vitality and original color of the 
hair when turning gray ; for alleviating neuralgic and 
nervous headaches ; for instantly drying the hair after 
washing, and adding an unequaled gloss and wave to 


the hair. Read these answers to correspondents in 
Harper’s Bazar of December 20th, 1873, and January 
10th, 1874: 

** A.D. F.—Comb your hair for several minutes each 
night, holding your head over a heated stove or regis- 
ter, till the locks feel soft and moist. Keep the head 
thoroughly clean. 

“May. —Heating the hair and coming for ten min- 
utes daily will improve the color of the hair.” 

To make the application of heat handy, clean, and 
comfortable, the Heating Comb has been invented. 

The Heating Rods attached to these Combs make 
excellent Curling Rods. 

Mailed, with explanatory circular, to any address on 
receipt of price, $2 00; or sent C. O. D., and collection 
charges. Address Heating Cc _ Manufacturing Co., 

122 Church St., New York Cit 


$6, GREEK PLAITED COLL. $6. 


Latest fashion. All long hair—easily rearranged— 
on hollow, soft frame. Sent, prepaid, on receipt of 
$6 00. Enclose stamp for Illustrated Fashion-plate. 


PECKHAM'S SUNLIGHT. 


Best and quickest preparation for BLONDING the 





Hair. In bottles, 3 oz., $2 50; 6 oz., $4 00; 12 02z., 
$6 50. Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. CHAS. 


Vv. PEC KHAM, 177 Broadway, New York. 


MPURE 
BL ATH ieee ete 
FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


You are troubled with a bs ad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 











Ostrich Feathers. - 
At MAX WIENER’S, 


295 Sixth Ave., 
Bet. ero and RER OF. Sts., 


ANUFACTURER 


OSTRICH & FANCY FEATHERS, 





You can purcha 
OSTRICH PLUMES, OSTRICH “TIPS, WILLOW 
PLUMES, & OSTRICH TRIMMINGS 
At lower prices than at any other establishment 
in the the city. 


o> Take Notice of ofthe Golden Ostrich. 
FP: 
notice. 


EVERY LADY WANTS TO KNOW 


how her ribbons, ties, scarfs, dresses, &c., which have 
faded, or are of an unfashionable color, can be col- 
ored so as to be as good as new, and just in style. 
This is the way: Use Lramon’s Anttine Dyes. With 
each package of them is full directions for coloring 
any article any color. The processes are very easy 
and very quick, and you can not fail. Give them one 
trial and be convinced. Ask your Druggist for the 
book of instructions, which gives much valuable in- 
formation, besides receipts for dyeing. 


~ gXCELS/OR 











—Feathers Cleaned, Dyed, and Curled at short 





“Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
arger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
i ave money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
profit in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 


Printing BOY Syrolg: Send tae cemape fr Gatenss 
lo EELS L 
resse™"" 


MARIE TILLMAN Co. 


EY rs CWU., Meriden, Con» 
ARIS, 


eaintine, ft Fae’ Millinery, 

And a ee to WADAME A, MICHEL, 
423 SIXTH AVENUE, near 26th St. 
EXPOSITION OF WINTER MILLINERY. 140 ré- 
cherché models of Virot, Tuveg, and Pariser. New 

Goods by last Steamer. 


" Don't Forget it 1"3_Singer's Safety Guard 


= is worth all the Burglar 
Alarms ever invented. Agents wanted every where. 
Silver-plated sample, prepaid,on receipt of 25c. Address 
A. H. SINGER, 438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ee 











UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical i 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New Yor 





HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, 


Near Sixth Avenue, 
AND 
364 BOWERY, corner FOURTH ST. 


The finest collection of Human Hair Goods positive- 
ly retailed at wholesale prices. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or goods returnable. 

The non-perceptible Wigs and Toupees for ladies 
and gentlemen. 

Invisibles, now the raging style for all ages, making 
ladies instantly look beautiful, price $2 00 and d upward. 

Coiffures, $5 00 and upward. 

PRICE LIST. 

Short Hair Switches, $1 00 and upward. 

Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, not — 

18 inches, 4 ounce weight.. 

22 inches, 4 ounce weight.. 

26 inches, 4 ounce weight.. aren tatecsie 

32 inches, SI IE whines Seeeeewan ene 

Long Single Curls, — curly, 18 in., $1 50; 22 in. 
$2 00; 24 in., $2 50; 00. 

Frizettes, D5e., Bien mal $1 00 per yard. 

Gray Hair a Specialty. 

Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COMBINGS 


made up, 25c. and 50c. per ounce; or, by a newly in- 
vented method, roots put all one way. 

Hair Jewelry in all its branches, as Family 
——o Watch Chains, Bracelets, Breast Pins, Ear- 

ings, &c. 

F. Condray’s “ Aurora,” to bleach any shade of hair 
to a golden blonde, $1 50 per bottle, and upward. 

F. Coudray’s Hair Tonic, $1 00 per bottle. 

F. Coudray’s “ Secret of Beauty,” “‘ Creme Blanche,” 
for the complexion, $2 00 per box. 

All wrinkles in the face removed by our newly im- 
ported ‘* Dermatine,” $2 00 per bottle. 

Goods sent to all the States, when J repaid, free of 
all charges, or C. O. D., with privilege ).f examination. 


NEW-YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


“BONNET” 


CACHEMIRE PARFAIT 


BLACK SILKS, 
T. Stewart & Co. 


Have just opened one Case of the above, manufac- 
tured expressly for their best RETAIL TRADE, ex- 
celling all other makes for Brilliancy, Durability, and 
Cheapness. 


Lyons Black Silks, 


Prices, $1 59, $1 75, and $2 00 per yard; good value for 
2 00, $2 25, and $2 50 per yard. 


Colored Faille Silks, 


Heavy and Wide, price, $1 50, $1 75, and $2 00 per yard ; 
good value for $2 00, $2 25, and $2 50 per yard. 


Light Colored Silks, 


SUITABLE for EVENING and DINNER DRESSES, 
prices, $1 25 and $1 50 per yard; greatly below their 
value. 

The above, in addition to their immense Stock of 
High Cost and Popular Dress Goods, at extremely 
attractive prices, offer unusual inducements to pur- 
chasers. 

Their Friends, Customers, and Strangers are re- 
spectfully invited to pay them a visit. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 


NOVELTIES 1 LACES! 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 


Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 05 Broadway _ (Madison — Square). 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haxrver’s Magazine, Harver’s Weekty, and Harpger’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied yratis for every) Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, tn one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of aseas & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

















Terms FoR ApvERTiIstnG tn Harren’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 


Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $290 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 W per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & DROTHERS,'New York, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illus- 
trated, and containing an elegant colored Frontispiece 
with the first number. Price only 25 cents for the 
year. The first No. for 1876 just issued. (™" Vick’s 
Flower and Vegetable Garden, 35 cents; 


with cloth covers, 65 cents 


Address JAMES VIC K, Rochester, New York. 











Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are einai vo Fir any Figvrr, and 


are fitted with the aveatest accuracy, so as to be 


ud- 


justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. Vhe bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 


under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 1V. 


LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ No. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, aud Shirt).. “ 
LADY'S W TTEAU W RAPPE Beis wcrvcte dewarn aia ste 
bare i“ ip cova . 








old) 
GEN’ CL fe at. AN? $ SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP..... dessieatSedeceds ’ 
Vol. V. 
ADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER.. . 
DY'’S LINGERIE (Dressing jue, Corset 
“Cc over, Night Sacque, Yoke Nig cht Deas: Soke 
Cc hemise, and Dri twers) Dr eiaieaeiaie cain aieeaitiotaraaierd be 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for bey 
front 10:72 FORTS OD). cv acc sc cccnss senciecns = 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 








ing Gown) “ ¢ 


HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2 tod yearsold) “ § 


‘ol. VEL 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old) - 





ae S’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
oe 





ER Mdtca can cass casedanadasaas seat ss 
Ww x zo = PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 





INGOT i HOUSRADRUSS<2.c.ccccsasccses 

BOY'’s WARDROBE, Sac k Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee: Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbuockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Doubie- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from § to 15 years old)............ a 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

and English Riding Skirt).............-.e0. = 

GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
skirt, and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old) * 

LADY’s GABRIE LE Ba ag auc peaknes * 

FRENCH 8 AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pl My Tnutiiccacacncae ne : 

a ISH SAC QUE, wi 
: Clinging Deini-Tr; Serco ec namies 

pow B L i  BREASTE D WAL KING JACKET, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... = 

WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
PRA BEG oe vce cick cccccncsseseose = 

Vol. VUT 

DOUBLE- POINTED B yt ‘E, LONG TAB- 
LIBR, AND POOP SW cccccccnceness ‘ 

ei NG FU = LINED CLO? ‘K, iets Long Walk- 

Mv iitéavnn chintecaihaneneniinen akennas ” 

FU tt oL TNED Cc ULAR, with Three-quarter 
EDU MINGKE IEGs su cdcceucceesasseeeddenesinens es 

GIRL’s W ARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist F: istened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, a Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
WG RE OU cnisiw ars ccances ceamacscspucianess bs 

JOAN OF ‘ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. a 

HENRI TROIS SACQI 
GRirt Sd WANS SRG esis c ocd cas cacseicess - 

er gg with Shirred T ‘ablier and Walking 7 
Ss ‘ 





































and Ww a Iking Skirt 

CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 

} “ 






PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
ound Over-skirt. and Walking Skirt....... : 

M: ‘RG U ERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 

vith Walking Skirt J 

‘1H WALKING J AC ST, with Si 

and Long Sides, 













rt 
Mbiensas Apron, and 
oe 





LOUIS XV. JACKE 1. yeni Over 

WE MR REE: Clin cneetens cuss gepnamends 

DOUBLE- BREASTED FRENCH JACK 
agg Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking r 

“ 












a 
oc KE Y CE 
sack, and Demi-Train 
age oy ISE SACQUE, with Double - Breastec 
t, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. ** 
LONG CLO: a Apron. hang Upright Folds, and 
ix-Gore W < 
pow BLE “BRE AS ED C ~ IRASS BASQUE, 
— Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, and 
inging Walking Skirt........ ec Samual eee 
ARMOK BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
ule Pocket, and Demi-’ ned Skirt neaae = 
MARGU ER -teeiaasauias 
i iatdnenieees Seaubtiacesaeseeases 
PR INC ESSE DN siciccicivreisesmase'nce 
— sw ARDROBE, “Princesse Di 
(Double-Breasted Sacque, _ 
( med Behind, and Kilt Skirt) a 
D ‘ess (for girl from 2 to 9 years s old) Dawe neu - 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER..........000- eee bg 


Vol, 1X. 





















—— 













Ni dong ome, tin qu 1e ( ‘hemi se, 
Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
ye ars UIE Se cswcvccsccssasccsdvesedsesduccios 


r Patte 











xchanged. 


at the usual discount. 


+] by m 
I -FIVE CENTS. Nine 
ns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 


nil 
all, 


g, please specify the Number of paper con- 
ts and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York? 
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New School-Book. 


POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


School Edition, 12mo, Half Leather, $1 OO. 





“Tt should be in the hand of every American Boy and Girl.” 





The stand-point from which Mr. NorpHorr explains our system of government, and the 
principles on which society is founded, he states in the following words in his preface to parents 


and teachers: 


‘*T believe that free government is a political application of the Christian theory of life; that 


at the base of the republican system lies the Golden Rule; and that to be a good citizen of the 


United States one ought to be imbued with the spirit of Christianity, and to believe in and act 


upon the teachings of Jesus. He condemned self-seeking, covetousness, hypocrisy, class distinc- 


tions, envy, malice, undue and ignoble ambition ; 


and he inculcated self-restraint, repression of 


the lower and meaner passions, love to the neighbor, contentment, gentleness, regard for the 


rights and happiness of others, and respect for the law. It seems to me that the vices he con- 


demned are those also which are dangerous to the perpetuity of republican government ; and that 


the principles he inculcated may be properly used as tests of the merits of a political system or a 


public policy. In this spirit I have written, believing that thus ‘government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,’ can be most clearly justified and explained.” 


I think the book might be used with advantage as | 


a text-book in the higher departments of our public 
schools and our private academies.—Prof. T. Romeyn 
Breg, Hope College, Holland, Mich. 


boy and school-girl in the land.—Reyv. J. N. Frapen- 


BurGH, Ph.D., Principal of the State Normal School, | 


Mansyield, Pa. 

It should be in the hands of every boy in the coun- 
try.—T. J. Cuar.ron, Supt.of Public Schools, Vincennes, 
Ind, 

It would be difficult to find a safer guide for a young 


man getting ready to ‘cast bis first ballot.”"—The Na- | 
| 


tion, N.Y. 


We know of no such compact exposition of the | 


principles which lie at the basis of our government. 
—Bufgalo Courier. 


| 
I wish it could be read and studied by every school- | 


Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent work 
in the preparation of this book, which wise men of 
all parties will be glad to see their young people study- 
ing closely and understandingly.—JX. Y. Tribune, 

It would be an admirable treatise to be taught in 
all our public schools.—Chicago Advance, 

It is a book that should be in the hand of every 


| American boy and girl.—. Y. Herald. 


There is no narrowness, no bigotry in the book, 
and we do not see why it should not be introduced 
us a text-book into schools,—Chicago Tribune. 

It is a treatise of political ethics and of political 
economy, and an excellent one.—N. Y. World. 

It is a brief but clear summary of the principles of 
government and political economy, expressed in lan- 
guage adapted to the comprehension of youth.—st. 


| Louis Democrat. 





Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


A severe injury to my right arm caused an enlarge- 
ment of the bone above the wrist; gave me great pain 
and trouble. Gives’ Linimenr lopipe oF AMMONIA 
effected a cure. ADAM ENGEL, 

Oyster House, 468 Sixth Ave. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 








Contains over 1,200 varieties tes and 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomest 
Guide Published! &> Send for it. 

DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 











MISFIT CARPETS, 


VERY CHEAP, 2t the old place, 


112 Fulton st., New York. 
Sent to any part of the country free of charge. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. J. A. BENDALL, 


For Hanging Pictures or Decorating at 25 
| cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines at 





50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co.,365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ps ASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
Dror M.D.,315 pages contains New Methods, 
without Drugs, for Home Treatment and 
Radical Cure. Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp. N. E. WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 


Visiting Cards, with your name finely 
p'inted, sent for 26c. We have 300 styles. 








Fol Nelo Wanted. @ samples sent for 
Stamp. . H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 








Adopted by all the Queens of Fashion. Retailers supplied | 
by any wholesale Notion House in N. Y., Phila., or Bos- i 


ton. M: anufacture donly by E. Iviss,2003 N.5thSt., Phila. 


A DIES! ‘CON STITUTION WATER 

4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Exchange 
for Second-hand Machines 
ofevery description, 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 

The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0,, 


ba Acents WanTED. “A NEW YORK. 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


J. J. CONNER, 


311 SIXTH swans E, 
Between 19th and 20th Stvectas 
Manufacturer of Ladies’ and Children’s 


HAND-SEWED SHOES. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
$9" Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 
\TAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stamped samples of 100 
pores d designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 273 6th 
Avenue, N. Y., or 132 Lexington Street, Baitimore Md. 


S12 3) a day Ps -— Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRU E & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


DE. AUTIFU L Bri own or Brack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “‘Corortric For 
Tur Hare.” All druggists. Depot No.9 Dey St. N. Y. 


10: 25) * day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
& = ae Burrory’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 


A WEEKt to Agents,Old and Vestas Malad Fe. e- 
male, in theirlocality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Addre ess P.O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





per day at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 3) 10 $9 20) po Strxsox & Co. , Portland, Maine. 


ICK°S TASTELESS MEDIC INES can 
now be had in all drug stores. Ask for Circular. 
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REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electro-Plated Table Ware 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
A GREAT VARIETY OF ARTICLES SUIT- 
ABLE FOR 


Bridal & Holiday 
Presents. 


Salesrooms No. 2 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 








A necessary and luxurious article of underwear. 
i Sound lungs protected, and unsound restored. 
m Sold everywhere. By mail, $1.50. Isaac A. 
SINGER manufacturer, 694 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NTER BOOKLIST. 


I. 

FORSTER'S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Joun Fousrer. With an Etch- 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac- 
similes. In Three Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume. (Vol. J.—1667-1711.—Ready.) 








Il. 

SMILES'S THRIFT. By Samurt Sirs, Author of 
**Self- Help,” ‘* Charac ter, ” “Life of the Stephen- 
sons,” “The Huguenots,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, #1 50. 
(Uniform with ‘* Self-Help "and “ Character.”) 


IIT. 

TAYLOR’S ELIJAH THE PROPHET. Elijah the 
Prophet. By the Rev. Wa. M. Taytor, D.D., Min- 
ister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and 
Author of * David, King of Israel.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. i 


NEWMAN'S BABYLON AND NINEVEH. The 
Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. A Thou- 
sand Miles on Horseback. By the Rev. J. P. New- 
MAN, D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

Vv. 

CASTELAR'S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. Life of 
Lord Byron and Other Sketches. By Eminio Cas- 
TeLaR. Translated by Mrs. AktuuR AkNoLv. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. VI 


GENERAL DOUBLEDAY’S REMINISCENCES. 
Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, 8. C., 
in 1360-61. By Auner Doustepay, Brevet Major- 
General U.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Vil. 

CARLETON’S FARM LEGENDS. Farm Legends, 
3y Witt Carirton, Author of “ Farm Ballads.” 
Illustrated. Square Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
2 50. 

Vit. 

AN ISLAND PEARL. A Novel. By B. L. Farsgon, 
Author of “Jessie Trim,” ‘King of No- Land,” 
“* Blade-o’-Grass," &c. Llilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 
cents. 1x 


OFF THE ROLL. A Novel. By Karnartne Kriya, 
Author of “ Our Detachment,” * Hugh Meltou,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


p a 

LIFE OF THE REV. DR. JOHN TODD. John 
Todd: the Story of his Life, told mainly by him- 
self. Compiled and Edited by Joun E. Topp, Pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, New Hav en, 
Conn. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 

XI. 

HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. A Novel. By Miss 
M. E. Brappon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “Jobn 
Marchmont’s Legacy,” ** Lost for Love,” “ Birds of 
Prey,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cenis. 





XII. 

VAN-LENNEP’S BIBLE LANDS. Bible Lands: 
their Modern Customs and Manners Illustrative of 
Scripture. By the Rev. Henry J. Van-Lenvyep, D.D. 
Illustrated with upward of 350 Wood Engravings 
and two Colored Maps. 8vo, 838 pp. Cloth, $5 00; 
Sheep, $6 00; Half 5 ety $s 00. 

XIII. 

MISS JOHNSON’S CATSKILL FAIRIES. The 
Catskill Fairies. By Virginia W. Jounson, Author 
of ‘* Joseph the Jew,” * A Sack of Gold,” “ The Cal- 
derwood Secret," &c. Illustrated by ALFrep Frep- 
rRricks. Square 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $300. A 
Superb Gift-Book. 

XIV. 

THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. A Story. 8vo, 

Paper, 50 cents, xv 


MIGHT AND MIRTH OF LITERATURE, The 
Might and Mirth of Literature. A Treatise on Fig- 
urative Language. In which upwards of Six Hun- 
dred Writers are referred to, and Two Hundred and 
Twenty Figures Illustrated. Embracing a Complete 
Survey, on an entirely New Plan, of English and 
American Literature, interspe reed with Historical 
Notices of the Progress of the Language, with Anec- 
dotes of many of the Authors, and with Discussions 
ofthe Fundamental Principles of Criticism and of the 
Weapons of Oratory. By Prof. Joun WaLker VILANT 
Macuern, University of West Virginia. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 

XVI. 


HEALEY. A Romance. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
XVII. 

GOLDSMITH’'S SELECT POEMS. Edited, with 
Notes, by Witttam J. Roure, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. Il- 
lustrated, Small 4to, Cloth, 90 cents. L Tniform with 
Liolfe’s Edition of Shakespeare's pa er of Venice, 
Tempest, Henry VILL, and Julius Cesar.) 

XVIII. 

DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Samcrt Avams Drake 
Author of ‘Old Landmarks of Bost on,” “ Historie 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 33 50. 








tw Harrer & Brorurers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





2 Harrven’s Cavatoccz mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 















POOR RELATIONS. 


FACETLE. 


A capy applying for admission to the Junior Class of 
an Eastern seminary, being questioned by the president 
as to her qualifications, replied, ‘I ain’t much of an 
arithmeticker, but I am an excellent grammarist.” 

ceiiiatiipimnmans 


ASpanish\ ow, bereaved three weeks ago, felt the 
loss of her hn and 80 keenly that she refused to wear 
any thing but a black domino to the masquerade last 


week, 
DON’T DO IT. 


Don't insult a poor man. His muscles may be well 
developed. 

Don't fret. The world will move on just as usual 
after you are gone. 

Don’t say “IT told you so!” Two to one you never 
said a word about it. 

Don’t turn up your nose at light things. Think of 
bread and taxation. 

Don’t buy a coach to please your wife. 
make her a little sulky. 

Don't imagine that every thing is weakening. 
ter is strong in the market. 

Don't put on airs in your new clothes, 
your tailor is suffering. 

Don’t ask your pastor to pray without notes. 
else can he pay his bills ? 

Don't linger where “your love lies dreaming.” 
Wake her up and tell her to get breakfast. 


Better 
But- 
Remember 


How 


ES eS 
When is coffee like the earth ?—When it is ground. 


IN LET 
A very amiable and extremely handsome young fel- 
low was honored with a request to attend a fancy ball. 
Ile consulted a cousin of his as to his costume on the 
occasion, 
**Go as the Black Prince, dear Fontaine,” said she ; 
“you will look so lovely in armor.” 
“Oh, hang it, Polly, though, I shouldn't like to 
black my face,” was the ingenuous reply. 
pcan: -tataitaites 
A New Orleans paper thus discourses: “If men are 
the salt of the earth, women are sugar. Salt is a ne- 
cessity, sugar is a luxury. Vicious men are the salt- 
petre ; hard, stern men the rock-salt ; nice family men 
the table salt; pretty girls the fine pulverized white 
sugar; old maids are brown sugar; good-natured ma- 
trons the loaf-sugar; and young men are loafers.” 
ARLES Ec 


You will notice that when a boy steps on a Canada 
thistle, or sticks a splinter into his foot, it’s invariably 
a few seconds before school. 

sacetaanabeatilpiainatien 

A young lady says that if a cart wheel has nine fel- 
loes attached to it, it’s a pity that a girl like her can’t 
have one, . 

A powerfully built young lady from Ghost’s Gulch 
walked into a dry-goods store at Canon City, Colorado, 
the other day, and inquired of the bachelor clerk, 

* Do you keep hoes, young fellar ?” 

“ Yes, ma‘am, all kinds,” was the reply; and pulling 
down a couple of boxes of hose, he held a pair up to 
view. She wed straight at him, turned red, and 
overflowed with the remark, blasted fool, 
them’s stockin’s—I want a hoe.” 

He referred her to a hardware store. 


“You 
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““One Hundred Years old, not a Gray Hair in my Head, and Stronger than ever!” 
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A man who has some “ music in his soul” says that 
the most cheerful and soothing of all fireside melodies 
are the blended tones of a cricket, a tea-kettle, a loving 
wife, and the crowing of a baby. 

comeaeseetpeenmes 

Wyandotte is said to be such a busy place that peo- 

ple date their letters Y&. 
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“Driver, are you run- 
ning on time to-day?” 
asked a passenger in an 
omnibus. 

‘* No, Sir,” was the keen 
reply; ‘“‘we are running 
for cash.” 


a aon 
Seest thou much suow 
left on the flagging? Ver- 
ily it is in front of the 
house of the slothful man. 
He sitteth by the fire to 
keep himself warm, nei- 
ther will he depart for a 
scuttle of coal. When 
the housewife crieth aloud 
for a pail of water, he 
hath not his boots on. 
In the day when the storm 
falleth he secludeth him- 
self ; he saith to the snow- 
shovel, ‘Hatha! Let us 
rest in peace.” So his 
sidewalk is an abomina- 
tion in the eyes of the 
people, and his name is iu 
every man’s mouth. 
ssbb 


If the ark had been 
manned by a Mississippi 
steamboat captain, he 
would have been unhap- 
py during the entire voy- 
age, because there was no 
opposition ark on the riv- 
er to race with him. 


snes piomenncie 

It is claimed now that 
David drugged -Goliah. 
We always thought it 
strange that such a great 
hearty fellow as Goliah should so completely be over- 
come by a little sling. 
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If a man empties his purse into his head, no one | 


can take it away from him. 
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RUSTS. 


Don’t forget, dear, the Flour Barrel is empty.” 


BripceEt. ‘The Coal’s all gone, Sur.” 


Son. ‘1 can’t go to School till I 


get an Overcoat.”’ 


DavuGuTer. ‘Be sure to bring me the new Waltz.” 


It has never been accounted for, and probably 


fruit, and go in swimming 





ANE 
the school bell rings. 


them.” 


butter even without it.” 


S Mrs. Partington wants to 


leaves port. 


ently fry it a nice brown, 
ndian ink. One minute 
throw in a salad-spoonful 


pots with bread-crumbs. 
most excellent substitute 
luncheon, 

HOW TO MAKE A 


cy for; give strict instruct 


he may say. 


ee 
Late News—Tombstone inscriptions. 


A popular writer, speaking of the ocean tele- —< 
graph, wonders whether the news transmitted 
through the salt-water will be fresh. 

> 


“J. Gray—Pack with my box five dozen quills.” 
There is nothing remarkable about this sentence, 
only that it is nearly as short as one can be con- 
structed and yet contain the whole alphabet. 

SRE SCI 


A age was recently replied to by a lady listen- 
er. The Quaker was exclaiming against agitation. 
The lady responded, ‘*‘ What good in the world was 
ever done without agitation ? 


of a vessel can’t keep a memorandum of the weight 
ot his anchor, instead of w i i i 
—_ 
USEFUL FAMILY RECIPES. 
HOW TO CURRY FAVOR. 
Take the half of your favor (a wedding favor will 
be found the cheapest) and well scrape it; then 


and two ounces of lip-salve. 
quarters of an hour, and serve up hot in pewter 
This dish will be found a 


Take your youngest male child when about three 
years old. Let him have every thing he wants; let 
him make as much noise as ever he likes ; let him 
eat and drink as much and whatever he has a fan- 


brothers, sisters, visitors, and servants that he is 
never to be punished in any way for any thing he 
may do, and never even contradicted in any thing 
By the time he arrives at the sweet 


never will be, why a boy who will eat four meals, 
play ball three hours, gorge himself with unripe 


six times daily during 


all vacation, and be healthier than a tombstone, 
will be seized with all sorts of maladies the moment 


pee 
A modern essayist defines gossip to be the “ put- ; 
ting of two and two together and making five of err —— 


——_—_a———_ 


We can not make 


know why the captain 


eighing it every time it 


or, if preferred, a light 
before you take it up 
of disinfecting powder 
Stir well for three- 





[Jancary 15, 1876. 


MASTER 1876. 


**What in the World is the Name of this Place?” 


A little Idaho three-year-old fell into a well recently, 
| where the water was only six inches deep, and remained 
there some time before he was discovered. When he 
was finally rescued, his pent-up wrath knew no bounds. 
There was crying about it, and such a volley of invec- 
tives upon the heads of neglectful parents never before 
fell from childish lips. Here is a sample: “ You fink I 
kin tay in a well wifout noff’n to eat like a f'og? ’Fy 
wasn’t no better fader’n mudder’n ’ou, I'd do wifout 


children!” ° 


A Scotch parson said recently, somewhat garcastic- 
ally, that he (not the parson, but the other person he 
alluded to) put an enemy in his mouth to steal away 
his brains, but the enemy, after a thorough and pro- 
tracted search, returned without any thing. 
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Columbus discovered America; but, when a boy, he 
; had as much difficulty in seeing an empty wood-box 
| or water-pail as any other boy. 


ae 
A little five-year-old boy was heard saying to his 
brother, “I know what Amen means. It means, 
| ‘You mustn’t touch it ;’ mamma told me so,” which 
— his childish but literal interpretation of ‘So let 
it be.” 
oo 


| Bowing and smiling, she crossed the street, 

j With a love of a “pull-back” on; 

| A grape-skin glided from under her feet, 

| And then her “ pull-back” was gone. 

| She rose from her seat with a martyred air, 

| And gathered the things she wore; 

| She looked like one that was willing to swear, 
| But then she never swore. 


<aneasateaiganiesiadis 
| ‘Why, Johnny, where have you been all day 2?” 
| “Oh, I’ve been up to the museum to see the an- 
imals.” 
“Well, and what animals did you see up there 2?” 
“Oh, I seen the monkey, the bear, the bearess, and a 
whole fot of little bearesses.” 


a 
A fac-simile of the high C’s in music is reached by 
_ treading gently on a cat’s tail. 


EE" 

A Kentucky coroner has purchased a silver ball to 
| be presented to the base-ball nine that shall show the 
| highest death rate at the close of the next season. 


EE SRE 

| People may say that advertising don't pay, if they 

want to; but only a little while ago Smythe adver- 

| tised for a lost cow, and the next day five cows broke 

| into his yard and ate up the shrubbery, a yearling calf 

fell down the cellar hatchway into a coal bin, and a 

| butcher's horse ran away with a cart-load of beef and 
dumped it all over the front steps. 
<ncetneaiiipainiemes 


Law is like a sieve: you may see through it, but you 
must be considerably reduced before you can get 
through it. ee 


A fool in a high station is like a man on the top of 
a high mountain: every body appears small to him, 
and he appears small to every body. 
ae ee 


We know all about shooting-stars, but we often 
forget that this world of ours is a revolver. 








for black-pudding for 























NICE PIOKLE. 


jons to his papa, his big 


age of seven, your youngest male child will be a very 


nice pickle. 


Uncie Sa 








THE NEW-BORN YEAR. 
M (to Columbia). “* Our One-Hundreth !” 
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